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Psychology Applied to the 
Art of Teaching 

By JosEPpH BaLpwin, A.M., LL.D., author of 

“ Art of School Management,” etc. Vol. 

XIX. of the International Education 


Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The hope of producing a book helpful to the great 
brotherhood of teachers inspired this volume. During 
four decades these chapters have been given as lessons to 
many classes of teachers. The practical results ina thou- 
sand schools have been observed with intense interest. 
From year to year, in the light of experience and study 
and criticism, these lessons have been remodeled. They 
are now submitted in the form which seems to the author 
best calculated to aid teachers in preparing themselves for 
their great work.” —From the Preface. 


Marriage and Disease 

A Study of Heredity and the More Important 
Family Degenerations. By S. A. K. STRA- 
HAN, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The author believes that the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission of family characters, pathological as 
well as physiological, has by no means been accorded 
the general recognition which its importance de- 
mands. It is his object to present in this volume a 
popular consideration of the laws of heredity in 
various aspects, especially as they concern the tend- 
ency to physical degeneration by ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 


A Text-Book of Nursing 


For the use of Training-Schools, Families, and 
Private Students. Compiled by CLARA 
S. WEEKs-SHAW, Graduate of the New 
York Hospital Training-School, and for- 
merly Superintendent of Training-School 
for Nurses, Paterson, N. J. Illustrated. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


“*Contairs an amount of good sense and clearly ex- 
pressed information that rarely is found between the 
covers of one book of itskind. . . . Besides being indexed, 
and having a glossary of unaccustomed words, it is fol- 
lowed by a copious body of questions that emphasize and 
give point to the teaching.””-—7he Nation. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price bv the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK 


NEW EASTER MUSIC, 


THE GATES AJAR, a Concert Exercise by 
Miss Jessie H. Brown and J. H. Fillmore. It is 
beautiful and Impressive. Contains characters: 
A PILGRIM, FAITH and Hops, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF BELIEVERS, May be given by girls 
only, or by girls and poy. 

DAY OF VICTORY, a Concert Exercise com- 
piled by J. H. Fillmore. New Music, Recitations 
and Readings of a triumphant and victorious 
character. Price of each of the above, 5c.; 55c. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
He Liveth unto God.................... Gabriel, 10c. 
Christ is Risen................ O’Kane, 10c. 
He who Died is Risen... Herbert, 6c. 
Break Forth in Singin Herbert, 10c. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs; single copy, lic. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for paneer Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas, 
H. Gabriel, is receiving generous praise from the 
press and the public. It is equal to the best of its 
class. Price. 35c.; $3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH ST., | or 40 BiBLe House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 












Personality 


A noteworthy volume of Discourses by SAMUEL 
RICHARD FULLER, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Malden, Mass. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 





Miss Larcom’s New Book 
The Unseen Friend 


By Lucy Larcom. 
$1.00. 

A little book emphasizing and illustrating 
the great idea of the immediate presence 
of God among men. It is singularly lofty 
and sweet in tone, and will at once uplift 
and charm its readers. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MISS LARCOM: 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. A new and peculiarly 
noteworthy religious book. $1.00.' 


BECKONINCS FOR EVERY DAY. A Calen- 
dar of Thought. Good, very good, for every year. 
$1.00. 

BREATHINCS OF THE BETTER LIFE. 
Original and selected. $1.25.: 

POEMS. Household Edition. $1.50. 


DR. MUNGER: 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. Sermons, witha 
prefatory essay on the ** The New Theology.” $1.50. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. For Young People. 
New Edition, enlarged, $1.00. 
LAMPS AND PATHS. Sermons for Children. 
$1.00. 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. Sermons. $1.50. 


‘DR. GLADDEN: 
WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? A new book of 
great value. $1.25. - 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. Moral Aspects of 
Social Questions. $1.25. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. $1.00. ' 


DR. W. B. WRIGHT: 

ANCIENT CITIES. From the Dawn to the Day- 
light. $1.25.: 

THE WORLD TO COME. Sermons, with a re- 
markably interesting and informing Lecture on Christ- 
mas. $1.25. 

DR. W. E. GRIFFIS: 


THE LILY AMONC THORNS. A Study of 
the Biblic?] Drama entitled ‘The Song of Songs.’’ 
$1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 


16mo, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 








SELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid. 
NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
XS [7 Leading Piano Instructor. $2.75 postpaid. 


CAN YOU 


A 
CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
XC [7 130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 
A. 



































READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor, $1.00 postpaid. — 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 
XC VJ For Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid, 




















THE CAMPAIGN FOR 
‘GOOD ROADS. 






From a photograph taken near Cleveland city limits. 


The April 
‘Century’ 


(Ready everywhere Friday, April rst) 


Contains ‘‘Our Common Roads,” a fully il- 
lustrated article by Isaac B. Potter, editor of 
the magazine ‘‘Good Roads,” and a practical 
engineer, pointing out the enormous loss to 
the country through the present condition of 
the roads, and offering suggestions for their 
bettering,— chapters on “Dirt Roads,” ‘‘Mac- 
adam,” ‘‘ Rolling,” etc. 

The April Century contains also an article 
on Solar Eclipses by Prof. Holden, of Lick 
Observatory ; “‘ Fishing for Pearls in Austra- 
lia,” the experiences of a diver; ‘‘The Ocean 
Postal Service,” by Ex-Postmaster-General 
James; two illustrated papers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell; A Yankee Sea-Fight in Japan; 
“Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures?”; 
“What is Poetry?” by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; stories, poems, Open Letters, etc., 
etc. Single numbers 85 cents; on every news- 
stand Friday, April 1st. Subscriptions ($4.00) 
may begin at any time. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 














NOT ON CALVARY 


The Literary-Religious Sensation of the Day 


“It is, we are told, a Layman’s Plea for Mediation in 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. . . . There can be no 
question that his view does shed some light on questions 
which all Christians find deeply mysterious... . It isa 
treatmert of the question so reverent, so full of love to 
God, so profoundly impressed with the solemn importance 
of the subject, that it deserves a careful reading.” —Mew 
York Evangelist. . 

“The author, evidently not a theologian, but a careful 
student of the Bible, puts forth his work diffidently, . . . 
but the fact is that he comes back from the bloody heres 
of Calvinism to the primitive Church’s vi w of the wor 
and office of Christ, and presents the truth both forcibly 
and reverently.”—New Orleans Picayune. 

“Tris forcibi y written.””—New York World. 

Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 & 720 Broadway, New York 


66 99 A world of curious facts, queer 

S MOKING fancies, and lively anecdotes 

about wipes, Tobacco, and 

i : _ Cigars, from the earliest days 

to the, present time. Price, 25 cents. Of booksellers, or 

y mail, 
UNION BOOK CO., Publishers 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








¢Y THE LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
74 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street, 








The + a16-page monthly, devoted 

Sabbath Outlook ’ to Sabbath Reform. Price, 
fifty cents a year. Send for specimen copy, and examine: 
valuable list of premiums, Free to all Reading Rooms. 
Room roo, Bible House, New York City. 





f Cincinnati, New York, 
X\_Y7 Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago, 























EASTER MUSIC 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. @,.ns Service (gr 


the Rev. Rosert Lowry. Gs ‘ 

Popular Hymns; new Choruses; appropriate Bible Read- 
ings; arranged for the Festival of the Resurrection. 
16 pages. 

An eight-page collection of New 

AN NUAL No. 16. Carols for Sunday-school Easter 
Festivals. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by 
mail; #4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. Pre- 
vious issues at same prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St. Chicago 76 E. oth St., New York 








MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
The Barnum & Bailey 


Greatest Show on Earth 


Circus, 2 Menageries, Museum, Illusions, — 
Trained Animals, 2 Herds of Elephants, 2 Droves 0 
Camels. 
3 Rings. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. 
And combined with all, 
Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle, 
COLUMBUS: 

AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
Two Performances daily, at 2 and 8 p.m. Doors open av: 
huur earli-r. 

Admission 50 cents. (26th and 27th St. doors.) 
Reserved Seats, $1. Children half-price. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 

- Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Cknton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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150 
Odd Volumes 


OF 
THE 
CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


Published between 1873 and 
1888, each volume covering 
six months, bound in cloth 
with gilt stamp, are offered 
for sale at FIFTY CENTS 
A VOLUME, express charges 
to be paid by purchaser. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union, 
New York. 





Christian 
Union 
Portraits 


DRAWN BY 
Mr. V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lyman Abbott 


Hand-printed on fine plate 
paper, nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed.. Price 
Fifty Cents each. 


Proofs on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on plate 
paper nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed, One 
Dollar each. 


Sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
he Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. 








New Gowns, 


Stylish Jackets, 
Spring Hats 


A new gown, jacket, or hat can be made 
easily from the old with Diamond Dyes. 
They are easy to use and come in all shades. 


Scarlet, Bottle Green, 
Maroon, Indigo Blue, 
Garnet, Seal Brown, 


Are a few of their popular non-fading, hand- 
Several colors are made with 


some colors. 


each dye. With yellow even a child can dye 
Yellow, Canary, 
Lemon, Maize. 


Use only the Diamond—“ey are reliable. 


10 cts. a package. (Sena for free directions for 
home-dyeing, and 40 samples of culoied cloth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





rollers, 75 cents each, $6. oo per dozen. 


Light From Above! Yes, of course; 
say] Where else should it come fine? 


But in nearly every house in America the window-shades are so 
arranged that the upper part of the window is covered and the light 
admitted from below. THEL. L. F. SHADE FIXTURE enables you 
to have the LIGHT and VENTILATION where you wish, either 
from the TOP or BOTTOM or BOTH. 


It is a necessity in factories, stores and offices, and when once tried in the house- 
hold will be found indispersable. 
It is simple, easy to operate, inexpensive and convenient ; easier to put up than 
ordinary brackets, and can be applied to any spring shade. 
Ordinary size, 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen ; 


Large size, for 14-inch 


Special sizes for large store windows. 
Sample sent prepaid by express on receipt of price. 


The L. L. F. Fixture Co., - ™ 


Mention width of window. 


273 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 





Box 134. 





HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 


TJNION. 







Naval Academy. Splendid inducements to Agents. 


LTHE RAPID WRITER 


i 


Lm ON : 


Make writing a til by using the high grade superior “*‘ RAPID WRITER” 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Unconditionally warranted. No flooding or coaxing. Adopted by the U. S. 


Write to learn how you can test one free. 


FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, Washington, D.C. 
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Four Hundred Years of American History 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





TRADE 


STERLING 


WuitInc Mpc Co. 2 4 





PURCHASERS 
SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


IS NEVER RAISED 


BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


SILVERSMITHS, 





Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 





AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


CONCERNING A GIFT 
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LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 





For For Ladies and Gents. Six styles 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 


$85¢ 


Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 


including Pedals. 


Suspension Saddle. 


Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 





Bieyele Catalogue F REE. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- “pagel illustrated cata- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 


porting Goods, etc. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Weu Need 
Your Family Need 


a A Home 


a pete th saps: ‘ 
ymnasium auth 


Brief daily use of our ap- 
aratus auickly, develops the 
~—s gives health, 
oR, a. symmetry. We 
— this or price re- 
unded 

THIS IS THE 

ONLY COMPLETE 
GYMNASTIC OUTFIT 
inclosed in elegant par- 
lor cabinet, suitable fo" 
anyroom. Gymnastic expert? 
agree that ours is the best 
home outfit for age Con- 
 — chest, rowing, an 

aaj weights and 






my for = 

whole fami = 

Home ale together. ¥ sand 
: low. Circular free. 

WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM CO. 


(Agents Wanted.) Rochester, N. Y. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
mercial use. Also 
- ee cases for 





“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, 
Quote ‘ihe Christian Unjon. Muskegon, ‘Mich. 


fer our - of 19 Cata-« 
logs of Music and 
Musical Instruments, 


W. Story, 26 Central St.,Boston, Mass 

















Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


The Standard for Purity, 
Flavor, and 
Wholesomeness 





Genuine only with e 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown: 
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Celebrated for their Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue und full information, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


LEAD PENCILS 


DIXON’S ‘AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil'ar 
with them, mentionaChristian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








object of admiration. 





Wherever he may appear 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 


He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT se and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catal 





free on to the nearest Columbia Agent, o 
sent “4 mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ‘@ chimes 


NS | BURCH BELLS écAts 


EST ok METAL, (COP a 
da for Price and C 
McSHANE’ BELL FOUNDRY, Caialofte oer, MD. 











CSRS EDs SO 
9, 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Round. 
Send to ARMOUR & «» Ch te) 
for Cook Book showing + 20,» Chicago, 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 
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The Outlook 


HE action of the House of Represent- 
atives on the Free Coinage Silver 
Bill last week probably settles its 
fate for the present Congressional 
term. A day was fixed for the con- 
sideration of this bill, and it was gen- 
erally assumed that the Republicans 

would allow the Democrats to pass the bill, and then hold 

the Democratic party responsible in the coming Presi- 
dential election, But the Republicans united with the anti- 
silver Democrats in voting against the previous question, 
and, after an exciting struggle, the House finally ad- 
journed without acting on the bill. As the result, it goes 
back upon the calendar, and it will be necessary for the 

House to set another special day for its consideration, or 

it cannot be considered at the present session. The 

Republicans have acted in a wise as well as a patriotic 

manner in uniting with the anti-silver Democrats to pre- 

vent the passage of this bill at the present session. They 
will act wisely if they continue in this course, for this will 
leave the question of free coinage the vital question in the 

Presidential election, with the Democratic party divided 

on the subject, and yet by the action of the majority of its 

members at least partially committed to free coinage. Only 
the Democratic nomination of a Presidential candidate 
strongly committed against free coinage can prevent this 
result. The indications are that the free-coinage advocates 
in Congress are many of them only half-hearted advocates 
of the measure, coerced into this advocacy by their con- 
stituents, not representing in it their own individual judg- 
ments. In the critical vote, in which the House was almost 
equally divided, 68 of the 148 votes cast against free coin- 
age were Republican, the only Republican votes in favor 
of the measure, with one exception, being from silver-pro- 
ducing States or from the far West. The fact that the only 

New York Democrat who voted for the bill was Mr. Rock- 

well, of the Elmira district, who is popularly known as 

“ Hill’s man,” is not unnaturally taken as an indication 

that Mr. Hill himself may be properly identified with the 

free-coinage faction in the Democratic party. 


@ 


There is now every prospect of a speedy adjustment of 
the differences between our Government and England on 
the question of seal-fishing in Behring Sea. Ten days ago 
Mr. Wharton, the Assistant Secretary of State, sent a 
conciliatory but frank note to Lord Salisbury, reaffirming 
the position of our Government in the matter of the 
renewal of the modus vivendi for the coming season as a 
necessary part of the settlement of the matter. This note 
was in response to Lord Salisbury’s note in which he 
apparently took the position that England would not renew 
the modus vivendi. Lord Salisbury’s answer to Mr. Whar- 
ton’s note is of an entirely satisfactory character. He pro- 
proses, on the ratification of the Arbitration Treaty now 
before the Senate, to renew the arrangement of last year, 
on condition that our Government shall consent, in the 
event of a decision|by the arbitrators adverse to the United 








States, to pay the damages which the prohibition of seal- 
ing shall have inflicted on British sealers during the pend- 
ency of the arbitration; in the event of a decision adverse 
to Great Britain, damages shall be assessed upon that 
country to cover any losses sustained by the United States 
sealers during the same period. Lord Salisbury has also 
notified the owners of Canadian sealers now sailing that 
their liberty of sealing may be abridged, and that they are 
under liability of expulsion through the renewal of the modus 
vivendi, This is a fair and satisfactory preliminary settle- 
ment of all the matters in issue. The Senate will probably 
ratify the Arbitration Treaty before this paper reaches its 
readers. That action will refer the main question of juris- 
diction in Behring Sea to a Board of Arbitrators. Pending 
their decision there will be a closed season, with compen- 
sation for the loss of the season to whichever party shall 
succeed in establishing its claim to the property involved. 
Some such solution of the question was inevitable. No 
issue has yet appeared in the Behring Sea matter which 
would have justified even a serious difference between this 
country and Great Britain. Our relations are so close that 
any rupture of them, save for supreme cause, would amount 
toacrime. It has been very gratifying to note in the 
case of this dispute, as in the case of the dispute with 
Chili, the absolute refusal of the people at large to consider 
the matter in anything but a dispassionate and friendly 
spirit; and it has been equally gratifying to note that the 
feeling in England toward this country has been even more 
friendly and conciliatory, a very considerable number of 
the leading English papers having refused to sustain Lord 
Salisbury’s apparent refusal to renew the arrangement of 
last year. The whole question is now, in all probability, 


disposed of. 
@ 


In spite of the pledges of economy made by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the House of Representatives, the River 
and Harbor Committee has reported a bill appropriating 
twenty million dollars. This sum is, indeed, five millions 
less than was appropriated by the last Congress, but the 
reduction is not nearly so great as the friends of economy 
outside of Congress demand. The reason for the differ- 
ence between the Congressman’s point of view and the con- 
stituent’s point of view is clear enough. President Arthur 
expressed it epigrammatically when he said in his famous 
veto message that the worse such a bill was the surer it 
was to command the votes of a majority of the members. 
Each member knows that his constituents will judge the 
value of his services by the size of the appropriation he 
can secure for his district, and he knows that this holds 
true no matter how strongly his constituents are opposed 
to the whole principle of river and harbor appropriation. 
In this city the newspaper which condemns the new bill 
most unsparingly speaks in the highest terms of the man- 
ner in which New York’s representative on the committee 
“succeeded in looking after his State’s interests.” The 
trouble is that the money that is taken from any State by the 
National Government is taken indirectly, and ro one sees 
it; while the money that is given to it is given directly, and 
every one sees it. There will probably be. no permanent 
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check to Federal extravagance so long as the present 
system of taxation and appropriation continues. Direct 
taxation in the place of indirect would produce economy 
in appropriations. So would a provision making Federal 
appropriations conditional upon an equal appropriation by 
the States in which they are to be expended. So, prob- 
ably, would a general law creating a non-political Board of 
Public Works, consisting of members of the army and navy, 
and appropriating funds only for works of really National 
importance recommended by such Board. Any of these 
methods would put an end once for all to the appropria- 
tion of millions for deepening the channels of obscure 
creeks not used for commerce. 

@ 

The Democratic gerrymander in Wisconsin has been 
overthrown by a decision rendered by the State Supreme 
Court last week. Though a majority of the Court are 
Democrats, the decision is unanimous. In their greed to 
increase the number of Democratic Congressional districts, 
the majority of the Legislature failed to follow county lines 
in redistricting the State, and ran counter to a provision of 
the State Constitution. The unanimity of the Wisconsin 
Court and the fairness of the redistricting bill agreed upon 
by the Democrats in New York, at the instance of Gov- 
ernor Flower, are signs that the unpopularity of the gerry- 
mander among the people is beginning to have its effect. 
Yet in New York, as in Wisconsin, no other decision 
could have been reached without simply outraging public 
sentiment. The Republicans in New York are, indeed, 
allowed as many Congressmen as their percentage of the 
vote of the State entitles them to, but they owe this to 
the fact that the Democratic majorities are so bunched 
together in what may be called the panhandle of the 
State that it was impossible to annex Democratic city 
wards to Republican farming counties. In Ohio the Dem- 
ocratic gerrymander perpetrated by the last Legislature is 
to be “ corrected ” by a Republican gerrymander from this 
one. A bill has been drafted which gives to the Democrats 
six Congressional districts by majorities averaging nearly 
five thousand, and to the Republicans fifteen districts by 
majorities averaging twenty-five hundred. The condem- 
nation of gerrymanders expressed by Governor McKinley 
in his inaugural has evidently not been taken to heart by 
the party managers in the Legislature. 

® 

In Louisiana a fierce fight for the control of the Demo- 
cratic primaries ended on Tuesday of last week, but since 
that day there has been a still fiercer fight over the returns. 
It will be remembered that the Anti-Lottery Committee 
did not consent to the arbitrament of the primaries until 
the regular Democratic Committee agreed that every Demo- 
cratic ballot should be printed “against the - revenue 
amendment,” and every legislative candidate pledged to 
vote for a law making it a felony to conduct lotteries in 
Louisiana after the present Lottery charter expires on 
December 31, 1893; and that the radical element in the 
Anti-Lottery Committee were opposed to even this adjust- 
ment, on the ground that the ward heelers were certain 
to be present at the primaries, while the working people 
were likely to remain on their farms or at their business. 
Many were also opposed to making any terms with those 
who had actively supported the Lottery or acquiesced in 
carrying out its programme. But the conservative ele- 
ment, which wished to restore party harmony, succeeded in 
getting a majority in favor of the adjustment. This was 
more than a month ago, and the adjustment planned to 
restore harmony has been operating to separate the two 
sections more and more ever since. Never was there a 
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contest into which more doubtful elements entered. No 
one positively knew whether the Lottery had really given 
up the fight for the extension of its charter. No one 
positively knew whether the professed Anti-Lottery men 
at the head of the regular ticket were really Pro-Lottery, or 
simply machine Democrats first and Anti-Lottery men 
second, At first the contest went against the Anti-Lottery 
element. The joint committee to conduct the primaries 
established such rules as to make it difficult for many of 
the Anti-Lottery men to answer the test questions as to 
party loyalty, and in general the Anti-Lottery men lost 
where they relied upon committee negotiations. But in 
the fight in the open field the Anti-Lottery men had the 
advantage, and by election day the farmers had been so 
stirred by the importance of the issues that they turned 
out to the primaries in a way that is without precedent. 


® 


In the last Presidential election the Democratic vote 
returned was eighty-five thousand. In last week’s pri- 
maries it was over ninety thousand. The supposed with- 
drawal of the Lottery made little difference to its deter- 
mined enemies, and no difference at all to its friends. 
In several precincts of New Orleans where the “regu- 
lars” had full control of the primaries, the regulations 
adopted for their protection were swept aside, and 
McEnery majorities of incredible size were returned. 
Though the total vote of New Orleans for Cleveland was 
but fourteen thousand, the returns last week gave the 
McEnery majority as eleven thousand in a vote of twenty- 
eight thousand. The “New Delta” declares that the 
vote returned was several thousands greater than the 
lawful vote cast. The returns from New Orleans 
and the larger towns came in first, and the McEnery mana- 
gers, on the morning after the} election, boasted that they 
had carried the State by nine thousand. But when the 
farmers of North Louisiana were heard from the next day, 
the majority claimed by the regulars sank to sixteen hun- 
dred, while the Anti-Lottery Committee claimed a majority 
for Foster of seventeen hundred. As we go to press we are 
in receipt of a telegram from General Johnston which reads 
as follows: “ Foster’s friends confident of his election ; 
Committee in session canvassing the returns.” A United 
Press telegram states that neither faction will now retire 
its ticket, but that the white vote will be divided at the 
April election. The Republican party is also still divided 
upon the Lottery issue, though there are rumors that the 
Anti-Lottery Republican ticket is to be withdrawn. If 
the Lottery in its death-struggles shall break down the 
color line, the whole country will be the gainer. 


® 

The action of the Bar Association of this city in its 
decisive condemnation of Judge Maynard, of the Court of 
Appeals, will be rightly regarded by the country at large 
as conclusive. The Bar Association is a conservative 
body, slow to act, and cautious in action. The committee 
to whom the investigation of Judge Maynard’s course was 
referred was wisely composed almost wholly of Democrats. 
No more eminent men are at the bar in this State than 
some of the men upon this committee. Its report is 
unanimous. It restates the facts of Judge Maynard’s 
abstraction of the letter from the Comptroller’s office for 
the purpose of thwarting the execution of a judicial decree 
and preventing the Board of Canvassers from counting the 
return which the Court of Appeals had decided should be 
counted. It declares the offense which he committed to 
be, under the penal code of this State, grand larceny in 
the second degree. It points out that he cannot be 
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impeached for the offense, because it was committed before 
he was appointed to his present judicial position; and 
recommends, as the only remedy, action by the Legislature 
removing him from office. As the Legislature is controlled 
by ex-Governor Hill, and as that control was given to the 
Senate by the action of Judge Maynard, it is not likely that 
the recommendation of the Bar Association will receive any 
serious consideration. A legislative committee has already 
been appointed, but its decision can neither acquit Judge 
Maynard on the one hand, nor add materially to the con- 
demnation already formulated by the Bar Association on 
the other. Itis not probable that any other penalty will 
follow this condemnation than that of general obloquy, 
but from that penalty there can be no escape. No braver 
act, and no more healthful and purifying one, has been 
performed for many a day in this State than the act of 
the Bar Association of New York in this case. 
® 

Something of a sensation was produced last week by a 
report, telegraphed over the wires from Salt Lake City, of 
a speech delivered there by President Eliot, of Harvard 
College. In this report President Eliot was represented 
as comparing the Mormon migration to the Puritan coloni- 
zation of New England, and seeming to imply a moral paral- 
lel between the two. It was followed within a day or two 
by the following telegraphic and authoritative correction - 

The report in the Salt Lake “Tribune” is untrustworthy. Polyg- 
amy is completely abandoned as a doctrine of the Mormon Church, and 
has been made a crime by the votes of Mormons. I think that they 
should now be treated, as regards their property rights and their freedom 
of thought and worship, precisely like the Roman Catholics, the Jews, the 
Methodists, or any other religious denomination? 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Without going any further into any report of President 
Eliot’s speech, or any criticism of it, since the speech itself 
has been so imperfectly reported, the episode affords an 
occasion for a discriminating statement respecting the 
principles of religious liberty as applied to the Mormon 
problem. The religious and the moral life are so inter- 
twined that it is not possible practically, or even theoret- 
ically, to separate them ; but certainly religious liberty does 
not mean liberty to violate, in the name of religion, the 
fundamental moral principles of a community. A Thug 
may not murder in America, and plead that murder is with 
him a religious rite; neither may a Mormon maintain a 
harem, and plead that polygamy is a religious obligation. 
Since the Mormons have so recently laid aside polygamy, 
and since the same religious authority which has bidden 
them to do so may, under changed circumstances, require 
them to take it up again, we have good reason to be some- 
what distrustful of the thoroughness and the permanence 
of their ethical conversion ; but their right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, to prac- 
tice what religious ceremonies they please, and to hold and 
teach what doctrines they choose, so long as they do not 
violate the ethical standards of the American community, 
cannot be questioned. Nor can it be doubted, historically, 
that the trials under which they suffered have been due 
partly to religious persecution produced by a fanaticism 
only less wild and barbarous than their own, and partly to 
a resolute determination by Americans to maintain unim- 
paired on American soil the sanctity of the family. The 
present and future remedy for Mormonism as an imperium 
in imperio is the public school, which ought to be main- 
tained in all United States Territories, at the expense and 
under the control of the Nation. 
® 

The Prussian ministerial crisis has reached a temporary 

settlement, but there is every indication that further 
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changes will follow. ‘The Emperor has accepted the resig- 
nation of Count von Zedlitz, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. General von Caprivi, who has united the functions 
of the Chancellorship of the German Empire with those of 
the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs and the presi- 
dency of the Pussian Ministerial Council, has resigned the 
presidency of the Council, but retains the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs and the Chancellorship. This is regarded 
as a temporary arrangement. Heretofore the functions of 
Imperial Chancellor and of the presidency of the Prussian 
Ministerial Council have always been discharged by the 
same person, thus securing uniformity of policy between 
Prussia and the Empire, which is a matter of the first 
importance. It is generally felt in Berlin that the two 
offices cannot be permanently separated, and that the 
action of General von Caprivi simply postpones his inevi- 
table retirement from the Chancellorship, as well as from 
the Prussian Ministry. Prince Bismarck’s successor is a 
man of great purity of character and elevation of aims, 
but he does not, apparently, share his great predecessor’s 
genius for affairs or his force of character. His position, 
from the start, has been a difficult one, because, as Bis- 
marck expressed it the other day, “the Emperor is still his 
own Chancellor.” The fact that differences of opinion 
exist between Von Caprivi and the Emperor, and that, in a 
sense, the Chancellor has lost prestige by his identification 
with an educational bill which has been withdrawn and 
probably abandoned, point to his probable retirement at an 
early date. Count von Zedlitz is succeeded in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction by Dr. von Bosse. 


® 

The London “ Speaker” calls attention to the significant’ 
contrast between German and French affairs in the matter 
of political stability and repose. After the German vic- 
tories of twenty years ago, there was almost universal 
praise of the Prussian system and the Prussian political 
genius. These were held up to the admiration of Europe 
as embodying the highest political wisdom. Here, it was 
claimed, is a great and powerful government on absolute 
lines, acting always with the highest efficiency, and sus- 
tained by the admiration and affection of a great people. 
In France, on the contrary, were to be found the funda- 
mental weaknesses of republicanism—lack of stability, of 
unity of public sentiment, and of governmental effective- 
ness. After twenty years the situation is practically 
reversed. France still has her parliamentary and minis- 
terial difficulties, but the Republic becomes every year 
more stable, and draws to itself more and more the life of 
the nation, religious, intellectual, and political. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, there is apparently a decided reces- 
sion of popular affection and confidence from the Prussian 
absolutism. {ntellectual Germany grows constantly more 
antagonistic to the Government ; Socialism is widespread, 
and popular discontent manifests itself in many ways. At 
the very moment when the Emperor asserts the doctrines 
of absolutism in the most unmistakable terms, the national 
unity and solidarity are seriously menaced. As The Christian 
Union has more than once pointed out, the Emperor Will- 
iam, while displaying great capacity for mistakes, has also 
shown, in many respects, an admirable spirit and notable 
abilities. It is not too late for him to recover himself, but, 
unless all signs fail, what at first appeared to be the faults 
of youthful impetuosity are becoming permanent defects of 
character. If this be so, there will be new evidence from 
Germany that there can be no strong government which does 
not rest on the will of the people, and that, while absolut- 
ism may for a time present an appearance of great strength 
and be able to act with great effectiveness, sooner or later 
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it provokes a reaction which undoes the good it has accom- 
plished. 
8 

As the general election in England approaches, specu- 
lation concerning the probable result becomes rife. A 
correspondent of the London “Times,” who has made a 
careful study of the political situation in all parts of the 
Kingdom, and who assumes to speak impartially, has been 
making a very interesting contribution to the study of the 
general situation in a series of letters. The present House 
of Commons contains 304 Conservatives, 215 Liberals, or 
“ Gladstonians,” as they are called in England, 65 Liberal- 
Unionists, and 86 Irish Nationalists—670 in all; the min- 
isterial majority being 67, leaving the Speaker out of 
account. As a result of his survey, the “ Times” corre- 
spondent concludes that in the next House of Commons 
there will be 254 Conservatives, 200 Gladstonians, 42 
Liberal-Unionists, and 82 Irish Nationalists, leaving 92 
seats which he classes as doubtful. If these seats should 
all fall into the hands of the Conservatives, the Govern- 
ment would have a majority of 105. If they should fall 
into the hands of the Liberal-Unionists, Mr. Gladstone 
would have a majority of 79. If the two parties should 
divide, the Ministry would still have a majority of 15. 
Most of these seats classed as doubtful are now held by 
the Conservatives. The “ Times” correspondent declares 
that the opposition is sure of holding 282 of its 301 seats, 
leaving 19 doubtful, while the Conservatives are sure of 
holding only 296 of their 369 seats, leaving 73 doubtful. 
The conclusions with regard to the result of the elections 
are based upon the returns of the by-elections, which have 
gone heavily and almost steadily against the Government, 
the Conservatives having lost 12 seats during the present 
Parliament, and the Liberal-Unionists as many more, and 
the Gladstonians having gained 23 and the Nationalists one, 
thus reducing the Government majority from 115 to 48. 
This reduction of the Government majority is the most 
significant fact in the situation, and it is the basis of the 
general belief of the Liberals that the country is with them. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives are finding some 
hope in the returns of the recent by-elections. It is as 
difficult in England to forecast the result of a general elec- 
tion as it is in this country to forecast the result of a Presi- 
dential election, but the Liberals certainly have the pre- 
ponderance of favorable indications. 


& 
Walt Whitman 


The death of Mr. Whitman on Saturday gives peculiar 
significance to his verses in the current number of “ Har- 
per’s Magazine.” Under the portentous vista of cloud 
and shadow which Mr. Inness opens to the eye, the old poet 
has written a welcome to death as free, buoyant, and 
victorious as Browning’s noble “ Prospice.” Over most of 
Whitman’s later work the thought of death has hovered, 
not as a shadow, but asa prophecy of larger gains and 
greater range than this life gives at its best. In the 
solemnity and hush of these nobler meditations of his age 
the earlier and cruder, and at times repellent, voices of his 
youth are forgotten. Itis time to judge him fairly, dis- 
passionately, generously. He has had both extravagant 
laudation and uncomprehending condemnation ; there are 
qualities and elements in his work which justify both the 
claims of his friends and the criticisms of those who saw 
in him idiosyncrasy rather than genius. We gladly make 
room among our contributed articles for a clear and strong 
presentation of his claims as a great poet from one of his 
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earliest and most influential friends, Mr. John Burroughs, 
than whom no American is better qualified to interpret 
him with insight and affection. 

Whitman was, from any point of view, a striking person- 
ality; his figure, face, and gait made him everywhere a 
marked man. He was also a fortunate man. He had the 
opportunities he needed; he touched life on its universal 
sides intimately ; he had and nobly used chances of great 
service to his fellows ; he made warm and powerful friends ; 
his very disregard of form fastened attention upon him. 
Rejected and derided by many, he found enthusiastic 
acceptance at the hands of some of the most original men 
in this country and England ; he became to many the fore- 
runner of a new order of literature, the prophet of a new 
order of society. It was his good fortune to captivate or 
to antagonize ; it seemed impossible to be indifferent to 
him. He was too positive, too virile, both in his qualities 
and his defects, to permit of that indifference which is the 
silence that follows mediocrity. 

To understand Whitman at all one must not only ap- 
proach him with an open mind, but with the patience which 
endures and suffers. Such an approach will be rewarded 
by the discovery of a man of extraordinary interest and a 
work of very uncommon force. Whitman was a funda- 
mental man, who recognized and honored the primitive 
instincts. His creed was of the simplest: he accepted the 
world, man, and life as essentially divine in every part, 
quality, and manifestation; he believed in the common 
man as being fundamentally uncommon; in democracy as 
the inevitable and ultimate order of society; in fel- 
lowship and brotherhood as the true working relation; in 
an ultimate spiritual purpose as being wrought out through 
all things. He felt the unity and community of humanity 
perhaps more deeply and fundamentally than any other 
poet in history, and he made himself, in that sense, what. 
Professor Dowden has called him, the poet of democracy. 
He recognized no selective principle in art or society; he 
cared for all men alike, and he counted all occupations 
and conditions as on a par. This conception gave his view 
of America a certain impressiveness and grandeur which no. 
open-minded reader can fail to recognize ; it is not a new 
thought, but it is certainly new in the compass which he 
gave it. The town-meeting democracy of the New Eng- 
land poets fades out of view in such a vista as Whitman 
opened, and in this wide grasp of the significance of de- 
mocracy he was not only alone, but prophetic. It was the 
spirit and universal form of democracy which inspired 
Whitman ; with persons and types, with the single excep- 
tion of Lincoln, he does not deal; and it is this breadth of 
view realized through the imagination that gives his. 
poetry its distinctive and original quality. His imagina- 
tion was great, so great that, compared with most contem- 
porary American verse-makers, he is as the mystery and 
vastness of the forest to the birds which break its silence 
with their solitary notes. 

In his earlier work, Whitman seriously offended and 
repelled many who would otherwise have been drawn to 
him. His celebration of the body and its functions 
alienated Emerson, and will continue to alienate a host of 
readers who will be quick to recognize whatever is high 
and noble in him. The frankness with which he unveiled 
the most intimate and sacred things in life was an offense 
not only against taste, but against morals. There was no 
impurity or pruriency in his dealing with these matters, 
but there was a wanton disregard of the finest instincts 
which carried its own penalty with it. There is a privacy 
which is not only of the body, but of the soul; and he who 
lifts the veil misses the spiritual secret, destroys the deli- 
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cate sentiment which is as much a part of purity as the 
fragrance is a part of the flower. Nature, art, and morals 
are alike offended and outraged by such an invasion and 
disclosure. 

In his attempt to break away from all the old forms, 
Whitman straightway made a new form, which speedily 
hardened into something as conventional as the older 
forms: an irregular dithyramb, which has, at its best, the 
spontaneity and breadth of the older primitive poetry ; but, 
at its worst, is only another kind, and a very bad kind, of 
prose. Much of his poetry is an attempt to convey a 
large impression by enumeration of details—an old and 
always fatal artistic error. It is in the poems which came 
glowing from his imagination—“O Captain! My Cap- 
tain,” “ The Singer in the Prison,” “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d”—that Whitman will live; not in 
the longer and more elaborate works which betray effort 
and artifice. No poet was ever more mercilessly traves- 
tied, and none ever laid himself so completely open to 
travesty. But these idiosyncratic attempts to reach a 
liberty beyond the limits of true art, these spurts of willful 
and lawless energy, will be forgotten: he will survive in 
that which was simple, true, and wholesome. Posterity 
will not puzzle over “The Song of the Exposition,” but it 
will recognize in the deep and beautiful conception of 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking ” the movement of 
an imagination of elemental sweep and range; something 
akin to the mystery of the bird’s song for its mate, and to 
the vastness of the sea in which it was mingled and lost. 


ae 
The Remedy 


In Mr. Gustafson’s articles on the drink traffic we have 
given to our readers a vigorous and effective indictment 
of a crime which is the prolific parent of many crimes. 
Whether his facts and figures are altogether to be depended 
on, whether the increase of drunkenness is quite as great 
and rapid as he thinks, whether the prospect of race- 
extermination is quite as imminent, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire. The evil is great enough; there is far 
more danger of minimizing than of exaggerating it. 
When the conflagration has begun, and the watchman 
cries “ Fire!” we are not inclined to waste time in debate 
over the greatness or the imminence of the danger. It 
is great, it is imminent: what is the remedy? 

At the hazard of having our reader cry Pshaw, and 
fling down his paper in disgust, we reply, It is not in the 
law; it is in the Gospel. The drink traffic is the product 
of two sins. Greed stands on one side of the counter, and 
appetite on the other. Law attempts to erect a barrier 
between the two; the Gospel attempts to take greed out 
of one soul and appetite out of the other. It is a slow 
process, but a sure one. The longest way round is the 
shortest way home. 

There are two methods of curing sin: one by restric- 
tion from without, the other by inspiration from within. 
The one way forbids the boy to run in the streets at night; 
the other makes the home so attractive to him that he does 
not wish the companionship of the street. The one way 
hedges Sunday round with prohibitions ; the other makes it 
the most joyous day of all the week. Law says, Thou 
shalt not steal; the Gospel inspires love for one’s neigh- 
bor as himself. The religion of law is a religion of 
restraints and regulations; the religion of the Gospel is a 
religion of inspiration and of life. The one is the Ten 
Commandments; the other is the Sermon on the Mount. 

We believe that the first and great remedy for the 
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evils which Mr. Gustafson has described is the Gospel, 
Overcome evil with good. Men flock to saloons: 
give them some better place to go to. Provide clubs, 
coffee-houses, reading-rooms, opportunities for shelter, 
refreshment, fellowship, where there is no alcohol. Make 
pleasant and attractive homes possible where now they are 
impossible. Prohibit foul, dirty, unsanitary tenements. 
One reason why men drink is because they are thirsty : 
make fountains at least as common as saloons. Men 
spend their money for liquor: show them a better way. 
Follow the example of Austria; put a savings bank in 
every public school. Teach the children thrift, and they 
will practice it when they grow older. A Penny Provi- 
dent Society is one of the best possible of temperance 
societies. Above all, aim directly at the hearts of men. 
Men drink from despair: give them hope. They drink 
from thoughtlessness : teach them to think. They drink 
for the sake of companionship: give them better com- 
panionship than the saloon gives to them. They are 
children of God: bring them to their Father ; awaken the 
divine in them, and ‘drive out the darkness by light, the 
sensual by the divine. 

We believe that the churches of America have made a 
great mistake in abandoning the Gospel for the Law. 
There is more power in persuasion than in legislation. 
Love is more potent than statutes. Sympathy can do more 
than a constable. We shall learn by and by that we can- 
not have greed in one man and appetite in the other and 
stop the drink traffic—and we should do no great serv- 
ice if we could. Mr. Gustafson thinks the evil is in the 
alcohol. We do not agree with him. It is in the men. 
If we could extirpate the alcohol and leave the greed 
and the self-indulgence in the men, a new form of vice 
would spring up in the place of the old. Cast out the 
devil of alcohol and leave the house swept and gar- 
nished, and seven other devils would come in and take 
possession. 

Law is valuable, but not as a remedy ; only as a protec- 
tion, and as subsidiary to the Gospel. The license system 
is a failure. We do not succeed in getting men of good 
moral character to conduct the traffic. Abolish the 
false pretense! But we see no reason why the business 
should be exempt from taxation. We would make it 
bear its own burdens. Make full allowance for possi- 
ble exaggerations, and still it would be just to make 
the business pay seven-tenths of the.expense of all 
poorhouses, criminal courts, jails, and lunatic asylums. If 
the traffic paid its own bills, it would have no margin for 
profit. The time may come when the State will be pure 
and strong enough to prohibit all private manufacture and 
sale of alcohol by taking all manufacture and sale into its 
own hands. This would be a true prohibition, because it 
would prevent all private profit and strike a death-blow to 
greed in this business. And yet the only result might be 
to send the robbers out to prey upon society in some 
other way. Possibly the way would do harm as great or 
greater, 

At present such prohibition is not practicable, and any 
other is only regulation. Until this is practicable we must 
do what we can. Make the traffic bear its own burdens— 
this is just; prohibit sales to minors—parents are entitled 
to this protection ; shut up evident sources of crime and 
disorder—the community is entitled to this protection ; 
give the traffic no privileges—such, for example, as Sunday 
business, denied to other and better industries; curtail, 
reduce, diminish, as fast as public opinion will warrant ; 
use, in each community whatever method is best fitted to 
the needs of that community : but put the strength of tem- 
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perance agitation and temperance work on methods for 
the cure of men. There is power in the Gospel.of Christ 
to conquer even the drink traffic. 

Overcome evil with good. 


% 


The American Board Question 


We give on another page a colorless statement of the 
facts in the latest development of the methods pursued by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board. These 
facts raise a very simple issue. There will be no peace in 
the Board until this issue is candidly met and definitely 
decided, and a Prudential Committee elected who. accept 
the decision and are pledged to carry it into execution. 
It will then be for those who find themselves overruled by 
the action of the Board to determine whether they will 
continue to do their foreign missionary work through the 
Board or through some other channel. 

The question at issue is this: Does an honest belief in, 
and an ability to maintain, the doctrines held by all the 
churches supporting the Board constitute a sufficient theo- 
logical qualification for appointment to missionary service ; 
or must volunteers also hold certain other doctrines held 
by only a portion of those churches ? 

In the two recent cases the volunteers declared their 
acceptance of the two great ecumenical creeds of Christen- 
dom—the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds—and of every 
symbol recognized by the Congregational churches of 
to-day, as embodying a statement of their common faith. 
No question was raised as to either their sincerity or 
their ability to maintain this faith, The questions asked 
by the Prudential Committee were for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their views upon other questions—questions on 
which the ecumenical creeds of Christendom, and all Con- 
gregational creeds of acknowledged weight among the 
Congregational churches of to-day, are absolutely silent— 
questions upon which, confessedly, the churches supporting 
the Board are not agreed. The ‘“ Congregationalist” and 
“Independent” are authority for the statement that these 
questions have been sent out, not merely in these three cases, 
but habitually. The questions of the Manual of the Board 
imply that acceptance “ of the leading doctrines of Scripture 
commonly held by the churches sustaining this Board” is 
a sufficient theological qualification for missionary appoint- 
ment. The action of the Board at Minneapolis further 
implies that any creed of acknowledged weight in the 
denomination serves as a sufficient evidence of what are 
the leading doctrines commonly held by the churches sup- 
porting the Board. The questions sent out by the Pruden- 
tial Committee imply a demand for something more. This 
simple statement of the facts in the case presents the issue 
which first the Board and finally the churches have to 
decide before this controversy can be settled. 

This is not the question whether the Committee have 
treated these particular young men with candor, in declin- 
ing to appoint them on the ground of health. It must be 
assumed that the health was not satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee, and their decision of that question is not now in 
issue. 

It is not even what interpretation the Prudential Com- 
mittee should have put upon the action of the Board at 
Minneapolis. We think that the Committee might prop- 
erly have understood that it was not expected to seek 
any further evidence of orthodoxy than the sincere accept- 
ance of any creed of acknowledged weight in the denomina- 
tion, and that if supplementary questioning was desired, 
it was to be, when conditions allowed, by personal inter- 
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view, not by correspondence. But we do not insist that no 
other interpretation .was possible. 

The one important question in the case is this: What 
theological qualifications ought the Board to require for 
appointment to missionary service? We hold, and we believe 
that the great majority of the constituency of the Board hold, 
that no other articles of faith should be required than those 
which are held in common by the churches supporting the 
Board, as those articles of faith are represented by the 
creeds of acknowledged weight in the denomination. The 
majority of the Prudential Committee hold that this is not 
enough; that the volunteer must further be able to answer 
to the satisfaction of the Prudential Committee questions 
respecting other articles of faith on which the constituency 
of the Board is divided. 

The Board by its action at Minneapolis made it possible 
for the Prudential Committee to accept the former view. 


.By a narrow majority it has adopted the latter view. 


Which is the view of the churches? Which is the view 
of the Board? 

To this latter question we think the Board is in honor 
bound to give a clear and explicit answer at its next 
annual meeting. Until that question is explicitly answered, 
so explicitly as to leave no room for misunderstanding 
the meaning of the answer, the Board will suffer from 
divided counsels, and the churches from a suppression of 
their missionary enthusiasm and activity. 


% 
The Method of Greatness 


In his recent beautiful address commemorative of Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Curtis commented on the impression which 
Lowell gave all his friends, and which he gives his read- 
ers, that his works are, in a way, incidental and in no 
sense an adequate putting forth of the full power of the 
man. This was said, not by way of criticism, but in recog- 
nition of the impression which all great men convey: 
the impression of boundless resources, of inexhaustible 
strength. Even Shakespeare leaves upon his readers the 
impression that his plays were but a partial expression of 
his soul, and that more remains unsaid of his inner life 
than all his works convey. The greatest works of art are 
but imperfect representations or interpretations of life. 
That which is behind them is infinitely greater than 
they. Their power lies not so much in what they convey 
as in what they suggest to the imagination, so that the 
greater world out of which they issue rises somehow within 
the horizon of thought. The great man is the man who 
speaks out of a full nature, not the man whose power is 
entirely expressed in any single work. Such a man makes 
his work a means rather than anend. However strenuous 
the effort may be which lies behind the work, there is 
always an element of playin it. It is an easy putting forth 
of strength. This impression of ease is another sign of 
greatness. The work of art which conveys the thought of 
labor is always a secondary work; in the highest achieve- 
ments labor is lost in freedom, spontaneity, and the over- 
flow of the creative power. To make the best of ourselves, 
therefore, is not to work up to special occasions, but to 
enrich ourselves to the utmost, and to let our work be the 
spontaneous outcoming of that which is not acquired but 
which is part of ourselves, The great preacher does not 
make his sermons; they grow up in him, and he produces 
them as the tree produces its fruit. The great writer does 
not manufacture his books; they form themselves within 
his mind, and he transcribes that which, in a sense, comes 
to him without labor. The great artist does not strive 
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after definite vision ; he produces that which is constantly | 
present with him. There is no secret about the making of 
the greatest things, although there is an unfathomable 
mystery. They are the products of souls who were first 
great in themselves, and then became great in the utterance. 


& 


The Spectator 


The fund collected for building a monument in Germany to 
Prince Bismarck has been closed, and the Spectator has heard 
that, while contributions were sent from every other country in 
the world, not a cent was put down to the credit of the United 
States. Considering the probable fact thatin the United States 
there are more prosperous Germans than in any other country 
except the Fatherland, this seems a very strange circumstance. 
The Spectator, just having heard this statement, met a prosper- 
ous German, who very probably fairly represented the great 
body of Germans in America. He was not a cultivated man, 
but fairly well educated, and one who kept informed by news- 
paper reading at least upon what was happening in the world. 
Being questioned as to the reason for the seeming apathy of 
German-Americans in a movement to honor the great Chancellor, 
he said: “It is not because we do not admire Bismarck, nor 
because we do not love the Fatherland, but we feel that if we 
did anything of this kind the monument should be erected in 
this country, where we have made our money, and have had an 
opportunity, which we would not have had in Germany, to 
become prosperous and independent. I tell you,” he said, con- 
tinuing, “that it is mighty hard for a poor man to better his 
condition in Germany. I was back there last summer, and one 
day I saw a review of cavalry in Berlin. There were thousands 
and thousands of men cantering gayly along for the entertain- 
ment of the young Emperor—the War Lord, as he calls himself. 
The next day I went into the country to visit my people. Not 
very far from the capital I saw a sight that was pitiful enough. 
One woman held a plow, and this was dragged: through the earth 
by two other women and a dog harnessed together. Here were 
two pictures: the idle horses and the idle men capering about 
Berlin, and women and dogs doing the work of men and horses 
in the country. Men who have seen such sights as these, even 
though they be of German birth, do not feel like spending money 
for monuments to be erected in a country to preserve the insti- 
tutions for which such sacrifices have to be made. The’soldiers 
would rather be at work at home, but they have no choice in 
the matter. Each man, even in time of peace, has to give up 
his very best years to the service of the State, and then mothers, 
wives, and sisters must be converted into field-laborers and 
draught-animals. When we erect monuments we shall erect 
them right here.” 

® 

The Spectator had the pleasure of meeting recently a most 
beautiful and charming girl from Toronto, but now in New York 
studying art. In the conversation the young lady said, with 
much spirit, that she had been greatly outraged in England by 
the ignorance that prevails in regard to Canada, and the assump- 
tion that the Queen’s subjects on this side of the sea were in 
some wise inferior to those that had stayed at home. “Just to 
think of such arrogance,” said the young lady, “when any 
province in the Dominion is larger than England, Scotland, and 
Ireland all put together!” In explaining her attitude in regard 
to Dominion politics, she used a term that the Spectator had not 
heard for many years—fourteen or fifteen at least. She said 
that she was a “ Canada First.” Years ago there was a large and 
growing party called by this name. The principles of the party 
consisted in the advocacy of measures to advance the interests 
of Canada before considering anything else; and if it seemed 
wiser for Canada to cast its fortunes with those of the United 
States, then the Canada First party was in favor of such a policy. 
Indeed, the Spectator is not sure that such was not the main 
issue of the party’s policy. Within this party were many of the 
young and adventuresome men, and the bold utterances of the 
party orators and its quick growth worried the older politicians 
a good deal, for many of these older men thought that the pur- 
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poses of the new party were absolutely treasonable. Then Lord 
Dufferin came out to Canada as Governor-General, and the 
Canada First party melted away as the ice disappears beneath 
the rays of spring sunshine. 


Every one knows, and the Spectator no less, that the province 
of the Governor-General of Canada is not political. He merely 
represents his sovereign in giving expression to the enactments 
and policies of the dominant party, which is called the Govern- 
ment. But Lord Dufferin found a dangerous condition that 
actually threatened to do away with his office and abolish his 
functions. As has been since proved in many a difficult post, 
Lord Dufferin is one of the ablest men of the day. When he 
addressed himself to the annihilation of the new party, he 
did his work by masterly indirection. There were no official 
decrees declaring the new policies revolutionary, nor were the 
men of the party looked upon with reproach. On the contrary, 
the policies were apparently ignored at Government House, and 
the leaders were entertained and flattered. Lucky is the sovereign 
who has so able a substitute! In a little while the leaders were 
all converted from their “ heresies,” and the party had vanished. 
But now, after fifteen years, we hear of the party again, and the 
Spectator is told that a Canada First person is but another 
name for an annexationist. 

@ 


The Spectator came across an interesting and curious book 
the other day. The book is not an old one, but it had a curious- 
ly old-fashioned title-page: “ Memoirs of Colonel Joshua Fry, 
Sometime Professor in William and Mary College, Virginia, and 
Washington’s Senior in Command of Virginia Forces, 1754, 
etc., etc., with an Autobiography of his Son, Rev. Henry Fry, 
and a Census of their Descendants by the Rev. P. Slaughter, 
D.D., author of ‘History of St. George’s Parish,’ ‘St. Mark’s 
Parish,’ ‘ Bristol Parish,’ etc., etc.” From Colonel Fry, it was 
interesting to learn, have descended many of the best-known 
men famous in the annals of Virginia and Virginia’s eldest 
daughter, Kentucky. Colonel Fry, with Peter Jefferson, the 
father of Thomas, made the first accurate map of Virginia, and 
in 1754 had command of the expedition against the French and 
Indians, Washington ,being his Lieutenant-Colonel. He died, 
however, before the enemy was reached, and was buried near 
Fort Cumberland. His only monument was a large oak tree, 
upon which Washington cut this inscription: “ Under this oak 
lies the body of the good, the just, and the noble Fry.” This 
inscription, Dr. Slaughter says, can be read to this day. His 
son, the Rev. Henry Fry, when a boy, was sent to Williamsburg 
to live with his uncle and aunt. The latter, in his autobiog- 
raphy, he describes as a very pious woman, who was zealous in 
her efforts to induce all who came within her influence to embrace 
a religious life. He relates that she was continually disappointed 
in her efforts, and “ conceived if she made a better appearance it 
might have more influence, and prevail with some to seek the 
better country; and from this motive dressed in rich though not 
gaudy apparel, but, to her mortification, found her subject but 
little more regarded in her fine than common clothing.” In 1804 
we find Thomas Jefferson writing to Henry Fry, recommending 
Priestley’s “ Corruptions of Christianity,” and saying of the work : 
“TI consider the doctrines of Jesus, as delivered by himself, to 
contain the outlines of the sublimest system of morality that has 
ever been taught; but I hold in the most profound detestation 
and execration the corruptions of it which have been invented 
by priestcraft and established by kingcraft, constituting a con- 
spiraey of Church and State against the civil and religious liber- 
ties of mankind.” In this same letter Mr. Jefferson recom- 
mends horseback-riding to Mr. Fry, who was then sixty-six. He 
says, after mentioning an illness of his own: “I got Syden- 
ham’s book, and observed the numerous instances he mentioned 
of the radical cure, when everything else has failed, of putting 
his patients on a trotting horse and making them take long 
journeys. I had not time to take long journeys, but I began to 
ride regularly two or three hours every day. It was some time 
before the effect was sensible, because it takes time to strengthen 
the bowels, but in about a year I was completely cured, and am 
now perfectly well. ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ ”’ 
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Walt Whitman 
The Poet of Democracy 
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By John Burroughs 


UR poet of democracy, Walt Whitman, from 
what proved to be his last illness, announced 
to the public that his “ Leaves of Grass,” upon 
which he had been at work for the past thirty 
or forty years, was finally completed, so far as 
he was concerned, and now stood his “ special 
and entire self-chosen poetic utterance.” The 

poet of democracy, I say—the first of his line, may be the last. 

Certainly the first. Certainly no man before Walt Whit- 
man ever spoke in literature in just the spirit he has spoken 
in, ever filled himself with just such thoughts “ On man, 
on nature, and on human life” as he filled himself with, 
or out of them wrote or attempted to write poetry. There 
have been plenty of great and true democrats in all lands 
and times, but none of them has spoken in literature with 
the absolute impartiality and acceptance, so completely 
freed from social and conventional distinctions, and from 
the distinctions of schools and creeds, as has Walt Whit- 
man. It would have been better for his immediate fame 
had he been more mindful of certain distinctions, had he 
been less intent upon bringing “all to common ground ;” 
but thought of immediate fame seems to have occupied 
him very little. He has not merely chanted the praises of 
democracy, he 7s democracy, the thing itself, and in its 
spirit has sung his song of “ contentment and triumph.” 
Byron and Shelley and poets of that stamp represent revolt 
and denial ; but there is no revolt and denial in Whitman : 
the age of revolt and denial in politics and in religion is 
past ; he belongs to a later time and to a larger spirit ; he 
is affirmative and joyous; he shows a new world rising 
above the wave. 

Mr. Howells has said that Whitman represents but one 
phase of the American people, and that Longfellow repre- 
sents another, and, by implication, a superior one. The 
critic would perhaps assign to Whitman the wild and 
woolly West, and the culture and refinement of New Eng- 
land and the East to Longfellow. This is true enough so 
far as Longfellow is concerned, but a mistake so far as 
Whitman is concerned. Whitman is not representative of 
any one phase of our people in the sense that Long- 
fellow is representative of our aspiration toward the 
ideal of European culture and refinement. Our reading 
public probably does not and cannot see themselves in 
Whitman at all. He must be a great shock to their sense 
of the genteel and the respectable. Nor can the working 
people, and the unlettered, though they were drawn to 
Whitman the man, be expected to respond to any consid- 
erable extent to Whitman the poet. His standpoint can 
be reached only after passing through many things and 
freeing one’s self from many illusions. He is more repre- 
sentative of the time-spirit out of which America grew, 
and which is now shaping the destiny of the race upon 
this continent. He strikes under and through our whole 
civilization. He is more akin to the climate overhead and 
to the geology under foot than to any conscious traits and 
tendencies of the people. It may be said that his poems 
mirror the composite character of our people, the fluid 
movement of the population, the optimistic spirit, the 
conquering and assimilative spirit, the deep-seated pgtriot- 
ism, the national pride, the love of fellowship, the neglect 
of authorities. He does not speak for our civilization so 
much as for that upon which our civilization rests and 
upon which its perpetuity depends. He says his poems 
are addressed to the “untold latencies” of the people. 
He projects the America of the future ; he seeks to plant 
the germs of larger, freer types everywhere. 

On many points, both in spirit and in words, he confronts 
and opposes us squarely. He opposes our Anglomania, our 
subservience to foreign standards, our worship of wealth, our 
prudishness and fear of appearing ridiculous, our scoffing 
and caricaturing tendencies, our mock gentility, our ex- 


treme refinement and attenuation of form. He corrects 
our headiness; he offsets our thinness and our discrimina- 
tions against the poorand the outcast. What an ensample 
he affords us of self-reliance, and of placing the seat of 
authority within, where it belongs ! 

Why have European critics so often hailed Whitman as 
the only distinctive American poet thus far, and to the 
annoyance of our own critics? Because he speaks out of 
this large, free, independent spirit, and gives a sense of 
spaciousness, of magnitude and power, which in the Euro- 
pean mind is associated with the idea of this country. No 
pettiness, no dallying, no sentimentalizing, no lords and 
ladies, no myths or fairies, but American material and an 
American spirit. Our critics are annoyed because they 
fancy that our reputation for culture, refinement, and 
good manners are at stake. They want Europe to see 
America in our literary poets like Longfellow and Lowell. 
In these poets Europe sees something she has long been 
familiar with—no new type, no new ideas, and not a very 
large measure of new, fresh power. In Whitman the 
European critic sees a new type, a new spirit; he breathes 
a new and larger air; he finds something commensurate 
with the hopes and prospects of the New World. 

Of course the essential elements of all first-class artistic 
and literary productions are always the same, just as 
nature, just as man, are essentially the same everywhere. 
Yet the literature of every people has a stamp of its own, 
starts from and implies antecedents and environments 
peculiar to itself. 

As the staple literatures of Europe—Scott, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante, Tennyson—imply an entirely different 
political and social status from that of the United States, 
imply feudalism, royalty,a favored few, dynastic wars and 
rivalries, religious terrorism, the military spirit, etc., so 
Whitman would suggest or outline a poetic cycle that 
implied America, democracy, the people, science, universal 
brotherhood, the equality of the sexes, the standards in art 
of absolute nature. We may judge it crudely done, but 
his is an honest and determined attempt to fuse and weld 
the heterogeneous elements jof our multiplex national life 
in the fires of poetic imagination, to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of our literature in our own soil, to em- 
brace the continent in the clasp of one towering and 
unique democratic personality. 

Two or three things stand out in his poems as in those 
of no other man—the equality of the sexes, the claim that 
whatever is required for the development and perfection 
of the man the same is required for the woman; the 
sacredness and unimpeachableness of the common people, 
the workingmen and workingwomen everywhere, and that 
no slight or disrespect by literature or art is ever to be put 
upon them; the religious spirit imbuing and rising over 
all, freed from every form of ecclesiasticism, accepting all, 
redeeming all, transmuting all in the enthusiasm of the 
poet’s love ; and, finally, a subtle strain, a thread running 
through the poems, that the human body is curiously iden- 
tified with the soul, that the body and the soul are one, 
and that concrete objects interpret and translate the spirit- 
ual nature. 


I will make the poems of materials, for I think they are to be 
the most spiritual poems ; 

And I will make the poems of my body and of mortality, 

For I think I shall then supply myself with the poems of my 
Soul and of immortality. 


I will not make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 
reference to the Soul. 

Because, having looked at the objects of the universe, I find 
there is no one, nor any particle of one, but has reference 
to the Soul. 


Filled with these thoughts, he has celebrated the body 
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with the most amazing frankness, and has prefigured his 
enthusiasm for spiritual facts and entities and his faith in 
immortality under the guise of enthusiasm for concrete 
things and content in the conditions of mortality. Indeed, 
the poems have a marked physiological stamp, and their 
influence in this respect certainly makes for all that is 
hygienically clean and strong and against all that is mor- 
bid and corrupting. 

No poet is so easily caricatured and turned into ridicule 
as Whitman. He is deficient in humor, and hence, like the 
Biblical writers, is sometimes on the verge of the grotesque 
without knowing it. The sense of the ridiculous has been 
enormously stimulated and developed in the modern mind, 
and, what is to be regretted, it has been mostly at the 
expense of the sense of awe and reverence. We “ poke 
fun” at everything in this country ; to whatever approaches 
the verge of the ridiculous we give a push and topple it 
over. The fear which all Americans have before their 
eyes, and which is much stronger than the fear of purga- 
tory, is the fear of appearing ridiculous. We curb and 
check any eccentricity, or marked individuality of manners 
or dress, lest we expose ourselves to the shafts of ridicule. 
Emerson said he had heard with admiring submission the 
remark of a lady who declared that the sense of being 
perfectly well dressed gave a feeling of inward tranquillity 
which religion was powerless to bestow; and what ranks 
before religion with us as a people is being in the mode, 
and writing our verse and cutting our coats in the approved 
style. Pride of the eye, a keen sense of the proprieties and 
the conventionalities, and a morbid feeling for the ridiculous, 
would have been death to Whitman’s undertaking. He 
would have faltered, or betrayed self-consciousness. He 
certainly never could have spoken with that elemental 
aplomb and indifference which is so marked a feature of 
his work, Any hesitation, any knuckling, would have been 
his ruin. We should have seen he was not entirely serious, 
and should have laughed at him. We laugh now only for 
a moment; the spell of his earnestness and power is soon 
upon us. 

Whitman does not merely proclaim a new world, he és 
that new world. It is remarkable that from the first line 
of his book he had completely mastered his problem, and 
gained complete control of his method. We do not see 
the growth of his purpose, we do not see him slowly work- 
ing his way into his proper domain. He is already in 
possession, and is advancing towards us to make us share 
it with him, The poet must have had a long foreground for 
such a start, as Emerson suggested, but of that foreground 
aad genesis we know little. 

Whitman set out to sing unrestricted faith in the universe, 
and to sing it as a sort of typical or Adamic man; and he 
has never wavered or doubted, for one moment. His 
optimism triumphs over all. He finds good everywhere, 
and that the good alone is universal. 


I say no man has ever been half devout enough, 

None has ever adored or worship’d half enough, 

None has ever begun to think how divine he himself is, and how 
certain the future is. 


His Sundown poem, which Thoreau is said to have 
greatly admired, is a celebration of the beauty and equality 
of things : 


Open mouth of my Soul, uttering gladness, 
Eyes of my Soul, seeing perfection, 

Natural life of me, faithfully praising things, 
Corroborating forever the triumph of things. 


As to Whitman’s literary aims and methods, the best 
clue to them may be found in the preface to the first edi- 
tion of “ Leaves of Grass ” in 1855—the edition that drew 
forth Emerson’s striking letter to the poet. ‘To speak in 
literature,” he says, “with the perfect rectitude and in- 
souciance of the movements of animals, and the unimpeach- 
ableness of the sentiment of trees in the woods and 
grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of art.” 
And again: “ The great poet has less a mark’d style, and 
is more the channel of thoughts and things without 
increase or diminution, and is the free channel of himself. 
He swears to his art, I will not be meddlesome, I will 
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not have in my writing any elegance, or effect, or original - 
ity, to hang in the way between me and the rest like cur- 
tains. I will have nothing hang in the way, not the rich- 
est curtains. What I tell I tell for precisely what it is. 
Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or soothe, I will 
have purpose as health or heat or snow has, and be as 
regardless of observation. What I experience or portray 
shall. go from my composition without a shred of my com- 
position. You shall stand by my side and look in the 
mirror with me.” We may say that all this is impossible, 
or that Whitman has failed to do it, or that he has suc- 
ceeded only now and then; but it helps us to appreciate 
and do justice to a man when we know what his aim is; 
and Whitman’s aim, so far as I can judge, is absolutely 
new in literature; he alone has spoken right out ; he alone 
permits no curtains of art between himself and his reader. 
And this is against him with the public; it is often against 
him with the best readers. It is only in rare moods that 
we want things at first hand; we want them transmuted 
and spiritualized by the imagination of the poet. Fortunately, 
we get them so in Whitman oftener than his theory 
would lead us to expect. 


A Victory for London Democracy 
By William Clarke 


A few words about the remarkable elections to the 
London County Council, which took place on Saturday, 
March s, should be of some interest to all American read- 
ers who care anything for the cause of progress and right- 
eousness in the world’s greatest city; and I am sure 
that the readers of The Christian Union do so care. 
Whenever I have heard people who know little of London 
say that it was Tory, I, who know my London pretty well, 
have always denied this. London, I have said, is apa- 
thetic certainly, and it is so huge that it is difficult to 
organize. But give the London masses something worth 
working and fighting for, and it will be seen that, notwith- 
standing its many degrading and deadening influences, 
London is on the side of progress, and that it, and not the 
large industrial towns of the north, is the true progressive 
center of England. The Council elections have strikingly 
confirmed my opinion. 

The elections to the first County Council were fought in 
January, 1889. The Progressive party won by a good 
majority, and set to work in earnest to deliver this mighty 
city from the administrative anarchy in which it had 
seethed for generations. The members were new to the 
work; many of them knew nothing of each other; their 
action was fettered and restricted in all manner of ways, 
and the amount of work was enormous. (In illustration 
of this I may refer to one devoted Progressive member of 
the Council, who toiled at the public duties thus imposed 
on him for eight hours every day—duties bringing neither 
kudos nor a single penny of pay, and for performing some 
of which he was treated to the vilest abuse on the part of 
the Tory press.) The very Tory Ministry which had 
created the Council sneered at it and hampered its action, 
and it was the target for daily ridicule and abuse, mixed 
up ingeniously with the suggestio falsi and the suppressio 
veri, from the Tory press and the Tory wirepullers. How 
short-sighted these Tories were is now only too painfully 
evident to themselves in the humiliating condition they 
occupy to-day. 

What did the Council do in its first three years? Its 
most important act was the decision that its own em- 
ployees should receive the full trade-union rate of 
wages, and should enjoy an eight-hour working day; and 
that no contract should be accepted from any firm 
which did not pay the trade-union scale of wages and 
treat its workmen well. That departure from the 
old miserable /aissez-faire, buy-on-the-cheap doctrine of 
the devil endeared the Council to the mighty, growing 
force of organized labor, and secured to the Progressive 
party every trade-unionist vote in London in the late 
election. Let American municipal reformers note that 
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fact. In the next place, the Council discouraged the drink 
traffic, so far as it had power, by extinguishing such liquor 
licenses as came into its hands. In the third place, it endeav- 
ored to enforce decency and decorum in all the innumer- 
able places of public amusement in London. No doubt 
mistakes were made here by over-zeal and by imperfect 
sympathy with the tastes (which are undoubtedly vulgar) 
of a great number of London people. Thus the feelings of 
the majority of religious people of all creeds were attracted 
towards the Council. Then the health and pleasure of 
London’s swarming masses of children were cared for by 
increasing the number of gardens and open spaces and by 
setting up capital playgrounds and gymnasia in the various 
parks. Then bands of music were provided to give good 
music free on certain week-day evenings and on Sunday 
afternoons in the summer in the parks and embankments. 
Then a great tunnel was commenced to improve communi- 
cations between South and North London, east of London 
Bridge—/.¢., in the all but exclusive working-class district. 
A beginning was made at clearing away the filthy slum 


property which has for generations disgraced London by ' 


sweeping away whole areas in Bethnal Green and other 
parts, for the purpose of erecting decent, comfortable homes 
for working people, to be let at a fair rental. Far more 
would have been done in this direction were it not for the 
fact that, under the present law, occupiers and not owners 
of property have to pay; and the improvements carried 
out, though they make the rich man’s property far more 
valuable, are done, not at his expense, but at the expense 
of the people. The County Council tried to get Parlia- 
ment to alter this system by a series of clauses attached to 
a London Improvement Bill; but the Tories and Liberal- 
Unionists, who constitute a majority in this (happily) now 
dying Parliament, refused to concede the claims of the 
Council. Still further, in order to secure that most impor- 
tant reform, cheap transit, combined with control over the 
management, pay of the men employed, etc., the Council 
endeavored to get into its hands through purchase a great 
line of street railway; but the attempt was twice defeated 
by a miserable trick on the part of the reactionary mem- 
bers. Yet again, the Council appointed inspectors to see 
that every one, especially the poor, was not cheated in 
matters of weights and measures, particularly in regard to 
coal. There have been hundreds of exposures and prose- 
cutions in consequence, showing what cheating had been 
going on with impunity under the old lax régime. These 
were some of the things done, from which it will be seen 
that the Council had entered on a career of municipal 
socialism of a highly practical character, which threatened 
the vested interests of dukes, sweaters, rack-renters, drink- 
sellers, greedy shareholders, owners of slum property, etc. 
It was determined by these various classes to defeat the 
Progressives by any means. The Duke of Westminster 
took the lead of this despicable alliance by forming a 
league for the “ protection of ratepayers,” intended to 
appeal to the stupidity and cupidity of the shop-keeping 
class, giving large sums and speaking at small meetings. 
Meanwhile it was doubted three months ago whether the 
Progressives had any chance. They had been singularly 
unfortunate in losing more than one of their best men by 
death. They were supposed to be without funds, and they 
were somewhat divided as to the lines on which the cam- 
paign should be fought. 

But the result is that the Progressives have swept Lon- 
don, The “masses” have not only beaten the “ classes,” 
they have almost annihilated them; such a victory for 
progress has not been known for years. I will say a word 
as to the causes of this victory, the issues on which the 
battle was fought, some of the new men on the Council, 
and the effect on the general political situation in Great 
Britain. 

Great is the power of the press, and the chief honor of 
the victory is due to the energy and enterprise of a London 
newspaper, the “ Daily Chronicle,” now the greatest of all 
the London dailies. Day by day the “Chronicle” stuck 
to its task, repelling all attacks, exposing all the reactionary 
lies, and setting forth before its readers an advanced plat- 
form of socialistic municipal reform. Then there must 
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be named the chief men who won London for the cause of 
reform. Foremost of these I must place my friend Mr. 
Sidney Webb, whose little pamphlet “ Facts for Londoners,” 
and whose larger book on “ The London Programme,” pro- 
vided the Progressive party with figures, ideas, and methods. 
Mr. Webb is a Socialist of the “ Fabian school,” and as he is 
only thirty-two years old, and is a man of the most incredi- 
ble industry and enormous knowledge, I do not hesitate 
to predict for him a remarkable place in the future of 
English politics. He will, in fact, be, in ten years’ time, 
one of the first half-dozen public men in this country. In 
everything except literary ability and gift of finished 
speech he is as far above Mr. John Morley as Mr. Morley 
is above the average member of Parliament. The Carnot 
who organized this splendid triumplf is Mr. J. W. Benn, 
an able, devoted, and withal unassuming young democrat 
who will do good work for London in years to come. Lord 
Rosebery’s brilliant speeches were very effective, and of 
course the inevitable John Burns was to the front every- 
where. Nor can I refrain from saying under what a debt 
of obligation the Progressives are to some of the preachers 
of London. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s magnificent sermon on 
“ Citizenship ” was the finest of these pulpit efforts. The 
capital manifesto of Canon Scott Holland, and the sermons 
of Mr. Price Hughes, Dr. Stephenson (President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference), and Mr. Horton, one of the younger 
Congregationalists, were particularly noteworthy. True it 
is, as Comte said, that politics must merge more and more 
into ethics. I regret to say that little knots of Noncon- 
formist ministers here and there foolishly preferred the 
Sabbatarian issue to the great question of reforming and 
purifying London. They were so indignant with the Sun- 
day music in the parks that they forgot all about the 
“ weightier matters of the law ””—the misery inflicted by the 
slum-owner, the sweater, the rack-renter, the landlord who 
sweeps into his coffers the earnings of struggling men. 

Next must be remembered the powerful and combined 
labor vote of London as a factor in success. Every trade- 
unionist, it is needless to say, was directly interested in 
the Progressive cause, especially the new unions of com- 
paratively unskilled labor. The London Trades Council, 
as a body, instructed its 70,000 to 80,000 constituents to 
support the Progressives, and they did so, The temper- 
ance organizations were also on the same side, and doubt- 
less did excellent work. Altogether it was a rally of the 
forces of reform, moral effort, and youthful enthusiasm fora 
better order of society against the banded interests of the 
idle rich, those who profit by crime and misery, and those 
selfish individualists who think the present state of things 
good enough for ‘hem, and who have no belief in anything 
better and no imagination to conceive of it. 

The Progressive platform was a comprehensive one—a 
little too comprehensive, some of us thought. But its 
main points were these : Determination to maintain all the 
positive good results already secured; the proper taxation 
of ground values, so that the rich who are made rich by no 
efforts of their own shall yield a portion of their “ un- 
earned increment ” to the Council for public purposes ; the 
acquisition by the Council of an adequate water supply 
instead of the miserable, stingy, and dear supply given at 
present by the greedy monopolies who compel London to. 
pay 41,700,000 per annum for water, the cost of which is 
only £700,000; the acquisition of means of lighting and 
transit ; the extension of parks, gardens, open spaces, and. 
playgrounds for the people ; the adequate provision every- 
where of public baths and wash-houses—a boon of the first 


magnitude to the poor; the control of the police by the. 


Council. To this platform the so-called Moderates offered. 
a mere negative resistance, a silly xon-possumus, and not 
one of their number presented any positive social reform. 

It is a striking fact that so many intelligent workingmen. 
should be among the newly elected members of this great 
body. It reminds one of Emerson’s lines in the “ Boston. 
Hymn,” that 


Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a State : 


though I fear that Boston is very far from living up to. 
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Emerson’s ideal. Among the labor members of London’s 
governing body are John Burns, of whom so much has 
been written that it is needless to say more, and who 
swept his district from end to end; F. C. Baum, of the 
Amalgamated Upholsterers’ Society ; Ben Cooper, of the 
Cigar-Makers’ Union (a man I have known for years, and 
whom I consider one of the ablest men in London); Charles 
Freak, of the Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union; W. C. Stead- 
man, Secretary of the Barge-Builders’ Union, who con- 
ducted one of the most successful strikes of modern times ; 
and Andrew Mercer, who was elected by the poorest dis- 
trict in London. Among the other new members I cannot 
help referring to three remarkable young men: Mr. Sidney 
Webb, already mentioned, who will be the brains of the 
Progressive party; Mr. Fred Henderson, a young poet of 
extreme democratic opinions, who, like Burns, has already 
suffered imprisonment, and who writes on one of the Lon- 
don papers; and Mr. Frank Smith, late of the Salvation 
Army, who broke off from General Booth on account of the 
unsatisfactory features in the latter’s social scheme. It is 
melancholy to.record that a son of the great Darwin 
appeared as a reactionist candidate, and satisfactory to 
add that he was not elected. The brains are entirely on 
the Progressive side; the reactionists are as feeble intel- 
lectually as they are weak numerically. 

And now what of the significance of this striking elec- 
tion as regards its bearing on national politics and the 
general election which will take place this year? Although 
the suffrage is somewhat different, it means that the Radi- 
cals can win a majority of London seats on a Jabor pro- 
gramme, As Mr. Gladstone will once more most certainly 
be Prime Minister if he lives, this fact is to him and his 
chief colleagues at the same time an encouragement and a 
warning. It is now certain (and is admitted by all Con- 
servatives who know the facts) that the country is definitely 
democratic and eager for great social changes. If Mr. 
Gladstone is really in touch with the new ideas, and if he 
can and will translate them into legislative fact, he will 
sweep Great Britain from end to end. Liberal-Unionism 
(2. ¢., Whiggism) is already dead, and only waiting for formal 
interment ; and Conservatism has made a deadly blunder 
in tactics, from which it will not easily recover. If, there- 
fore, the Gladstonian leaders can read aright the signs of 
the times, a great future is in store for them. But, on the 
other hand, the election is a warning also to Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends. It signifies that the old Liberalism is as 
dead as the old Toryism, and that the new socialistic 
Radicalism (as distinct from revolutionary Socialism) is the 
only possible policy. If Mr. Gladstone does not see this, 
and spends his time and energy wholly on the rather bar- 
ren, though important, Irish political problem, he will 
break up his party and will fall finally. 1, for one, hope his 
great and splendid career will terminate happily ; but, know- 
ing the wirepullers by whom he is surrounded, and the old 
economic ideas to which he still clings, I must confess I 
have my doubts. But, whatever individuals fall, the cause 
of democracy, with all its perils and its hopes, is now des- 
tined to certain and speedy victory. Only a huge inter- 
national war can put back the hands on the dial-plate of 
human destiny. 


London, England. 
Yale’s Forward Movement 


From a Special Correspondent 


In the two ponderous tomes which together form the 
“Yale Book ” there is now no chapter having a more distinct 
savor of antiquity than that which tells the story of the 
two extinct literary societies “ Linonia ” and “ Brothers in 
Unity.” Even their names are misty, and survive only as 
stamped on the older volumes in the “ society ” annex of the 
College library. Yet many a Yale graybeard in the brill- 
iant and critical audience listening to-night (March 25) to 
the Yale-Harvard debate must have recalled the century- 
old life of those ancient schools of academic oratory, and 
queried whether to-night’s exhibition was a renaissance or 
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amere spasm’ Did it betoken a genuine revival of the 
old oratorical spirit of Yale, or was it and is it a passing 
“ fad,” and the brief crackling of the rhetorical flame under 
a pot, presently to die away? 

Two or three years at least must pass, and the attractive 
novelty of these Yale-Harvard debates wear off, ere the 
question is answered. Their immediate results, however, 
have been a considerable renewal of interest in the Uni 
versity debating club (called the Yale Union), and also in 
the Kent Club, an excellent debating society of the Law 
School, where good speaking has, of course, a much more 
direct relation to life-work. The membership of the Union 
has risen, under the new impulse, to 122—-not remarkable 
figures in a university of 1,784 students, but large enough 
to lift the Union out of a condition which, before the inter- 
college meetings, is described by its members as all but 
moribund. As to the intellectual impression produced 
by to-night’s debate, it may be described as pleasing rather 
than striking or profound. Measured by that limited test 
which must be applied to callow young speakers, most of 
them addressing a large audience for the first time, their 
pieces were well composed, their arguments—on restricting 
immigration, an instant but rather trite theme—pertinent 
but cast in a mold a little too formal, and the delivery 
neither so stiff nor so nervous as might have been looked 
for. One did not find, of course, the directness, the epi 
grammatic speech, the sharp cleavage of thought and center- 
bearing rhetoric of the mature forensic mind, saying noth- 
ing of the spontaneities of “offhand” discussion. But when 
nothing of the sort was expected it was not missed; and 
the same is true of humor, alien to the topic, and of origi- 
nality, an element well-nigh impossible in a field so often 
worked. In a comparison of the two groups of speakers, 
Harvard showed much the more brilliant oratory, delivery 
more graceful, offhand work more ready and clever; Yale 
the deeper research, sounder statistics, and a wide reach in 
the domain of pure argument. The difference and con- 
trasts noticed at the first meeting seemed in this second 
debate still more strongly accentuated. 

Of more permanent interest and moment than the debate 
have been the steps taken by the University Faculty to 
expand the graduate department. Plans in that direction, 
long thwarted by the impairment of funds under an earlier 
administration, have now taken a twofold shape since the 
financial deficit was made up and the Fayerweather bequest 
came in sight. The first is the establishment of twenty 
new graduate scholarships of $100 each, and of five new 
fellowships of $400 each. These are to be open to gradu- 
ates of all colleges. In the case of the scholarships, they 
are equivalent to the remission of tuition fees to the holder ; 
while the incumbent of a fellowship will be able, by close 
economies, to live upon it at New Haven, or without very 
close economy if he does some outside work. The need 
of strengthening the graduate branch by funds as well as 
by instructors has been most imperative. That department 
last year had 104 students ; this year only 76, although the 
whole University has risen during the same time from 
1,645 to 1,784. The decrease was due largely to the de- 
parture of Professor Harper from the chair of Semitic Lan- 
guages. 

_ In the same direction of enlarging the graduate depart- 
ment, Yale, usually conservative, has made a radical] and 
unlooked-for move. Beginning with her next academic year, 
she will open her graduate courses and her degree of doctor of 
philosophy to both sexes. In the committee having the sub- 
ject in charge the proposition went through by a unanimous 
vote ; it received only three adverse votes in the Faculty, 
and the Corporation gave it unanimous assent. In the new 
scheme it is understood that special attention will be given 
to pedagogy, in the later and scientific sense of the term. 
This step, which makes Yale the pioneer among American 
universities in opening the Ph.D. degree to women, is 
deemed here an extremely shrewd one, and, I presume, 
one not made without some understanding with the heads 
of the higher colleges for women. As the case stands, Yale 
offers the girl graduates her higher instruction in the non- 
competing and graduate branch, while Harvard, Columbia, 
and the rest through their “annexes” compete with the 
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undergraduate departments of Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith. Yale believes that she has not only thus filled a 
void in the advanced instruction of girl graduates, but that, 
even though her rivals follow her example, their “ annexes” 
remain still as competing forces in the undergraduate 
branch which will turn the favor of the colleges for women 
toward Yale. They will send their girl graduates to Yale— 
and those graduates have brothers. 

The “feeders” of the University have been enlarged 
by the foundation of the new preparatory school at Salis- 
bury, Conn., to be opened next October and endowed by 
Mrs. Maria H. Hotchkiss, of New York, with $200,000 as 
a sustaining fund and $175,000 for its plant. Six of its 
trustees will be Yale men, but the school will fit for all col- 
leges. In two or three respects the new institution will be 
unique. For years to come it is to take only fifty boarders 
and a few day-scholars, substituting always quality of instruc- 
tion for growth in numbers ; and its greatest and ultimate 
membership is not to exceed two hundred. As distin- 
guished from the old preparatory schools, it will amplify 
training in English and the literature of the dead languages. 
The school will take as its head master Mr. E. G. Coy, 
Yale, ’69, now head of the Greek department at Phillips 
Academy, Andover; and for associate master, David Y. 
Comstock, head of the Latin department at the same 
school. Mr. Coy has refused the mastership of Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., and Mr. Comstock the same posi- 
tion at Williston Seminary. The satisfaction in securing 
Mr. Coy is tempered only by the fear that with his depart- 
ure from Andover the Yale influence at that large feeder 
of the University will be weakened. 

Passing with mere mention the Yale infirmary for which 
$30,000 has been raised, and on which work will begin at 
once, closing reference may be made to the college pulpit, 
unfilled since the loss of Dr. Barbour several years ago. 
The spiritual and moral life of the University has of late 
greatly expanded—a result in no small degree of the Chris- 
tian work of prominent leaders in athletics. During that 
time, however, the college pulpit has been filled through 
the “rotative” service of visiting clergymen, and as yet 
there is no fresh suggestion of a regular pastor. 
There is some criticism of the resulting lack of per- 
sonal influence and contact between pastor and stu- 
dents, but the difficulty in securing an effective “college 
preacher ” is too familiar to need review, and its reasons 
too obvious. The problem is not a new one. In Sewall’s 
Diary, under date of almost two centuries ago, there is an 
account of an interview of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts with President Increase Mather, 
of Harvard College, after a vote of the Court ordering him 
to give up preaching for his church in Boston, and “ remove 
to the College and take up his residence there.” Here 
it is: 

We urged his going all we could. . . . Mr. Speaker, in behalf 
of the House, earnestly desired him. He (President Mather) 
Objected want of house; bill for Corporation not passed; 
Church (his attachment to it). Must needs preach once every 
Week which he preferred before the Gold and Silver of the West 
Indies. I told him (he) would preach twice a day to the 
students. He said that was nothing like preaching. 


That was in 1698, and after one hundred and ninety- 
four years the old problem seems not much modified 
when we hear the restless college boys of Yale talk of the 
“‘ services at one end of the chapel.” 
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An Unconscious Hero 


A Sketch from Life 
By Mary Nicoll 


Two years ago we found ourselves for a fortnight’s rest 
on a New England farm. It was late in October, and for 
the first time in my life I met with the farm-house of my 
dreams. 

The farmer and his wife were people of great intelligence, 
and knew what the comforts and even the luxuries of 
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life were. Our rooms were delightful; fine old pieces of 
mahogany, shining brass andirons, with a blazing wood fire, 
made them homelike; and when, on the morning after our 
arrival, and every morning thereafter, a neat maidservant 
knocked on my door, with the magic words “ Hot water,” 
I felt indeed that it was an ideal place. Owen Meredith 
expatiates at some length on the necessities of good cooks 
and the pleasures of dining ; but I will not dwell upon all 
the good things which tempted our appetites, but only say 
that I have often remembered them, with a sigh that the 
experienced occupant of my kitchen cannot do likewise. 

The country about was very beautiful, and the crisp 
autumn days induced us to take long walks and drives. 
It was on one of these days that we found the subject of 
this sketch. We had driven some seven or eight miles to 
Brookton, a village formerly on the old post-road between 
New York and Boston, and which, before the days of rail- 
ways, had been rather a noted place. Now the nearest 
station was six miles away. 

Instead of the four-horse mail-coach passing through 
twice a day, with oftentimes “distinguished strangers,” 
who found Brookton a convenient halting-place, the mail 
came once a day, in a one-seated wagon—the so-called 
“stage ’—and the very occasional stranger could come in 
this way. The village was exceptionally interesting ; it 
lay among the hills, and had been the center of a very 
tich farming district. ‘The houses which had been built in 
colonial days were still occupied in many cases by the 
descendants of those who had built them, but the char- 
acter of the occupants had changed. Progress and 
mental cultivation had passed away with the mail-coaches— 
the place was absolutely dead. 

We put up our horse at the Montressor Inn, and walked 
about the village feeling as if we had stepped back into 
the past century. The stillness was almost oppressive. 
On every side we saw indications of the former importance 
of the place. The church was most interesting, and evi- 
dently had been carefully kept. We looked in, the door 
being open, and the old sexton, who was cleaning it for the 
coming Sunday services, seemed surprised to see strangers, 
but welcomed us gladly when he found our interest in what 
he had to show us. 

The communion service had been given by Queen Anne, 
and the Bible and prayer-books were gifts from a former 
dignitary of the English Church. The crown of colonial 
days was still on the steeple, forming the base of the 
weather-vane, and, fortunately, the square pews were left 
intact. 

The Montressor Inn was the old post-house, and when 
we came back we found the landlord standing on the 
steps ; he asked us if we would not like to see the ball-room. 
It was a curious room; one end of it had been taken for 
bedrooms ; but we could form a very good idea of its 
original size, and my imagination easily filled it with the 
belles and beaux of the past. We sat on the piazza for 
some time talking to the landlord, who seemed too young 
a man to be in keeping with his surroundings. He was 
not more than thirty-five years of age, and had a most list- 
less air, and nothing especially marked about him except 
his kind face, and a general appearance of having nothing 
to do, and plenty of time in which to do it. He seemed 
talkative, and glad to have some one with whom to 
exchange a few words. I asked him how long he had 
kept the hotel. He said three years, and he “guessed” 
this hotel didn’t pay very well, though his first season had 
been pretty good ; there wasn’t nothin’ to do in Brookton, 
not even fishin’, He guessed the hotel would have to be 
given up. His wife was a mighty good cook, and the few 
boarders who came thought a lot of her, but they had so 
few that she could not afford to keep any help, and she had 
to do all the work herself, except what he could help her in. 
He’d like to give the place up next summer, unless times 
was better; but if his wife didn’t want to, they’d stay. 

What would he do then? Oh, he didn’t know. “The 
winters were pretty lonely, ’specially when there was much 
snow, as the drifts were very deep, and they were cut off 
from everywhere.” 

“What did you do before you kept the hotel ?” N. asked. 
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‘Why, railroadin’. I worked my way up from brakeman 
to conductor. At one time I was fireman. I was always 
railroadin’ from the time I was seventeen until I was 
thirty-two, when I took the hotel here. Once I took the 
engineer’s place for a month, for I knew a lot about 
engines. 

“Why did I take the hotel? Why, my wife had a 
sister she set great store by; they lived next door to us, 
and as I was away all day, only getting home late nights, 
they were together allthe time. One evening, Nora (that’s 
my wife’s sister) was alone in her house, and a kerosene 
lamp exploded, and before any one could get to her she 
was burned so that she died that night. 

“When I got home my wife was near crazy, and she 
was sick for three or four weeks. When she got better 
she said she couldn’t live there any longer, and I must 
take her far away. She wanted I should give up rail- 
roadin’, and get somethin’ to do where I could be more 
at home. We’d saved up a good deal of money, and one 
day we saw the advertisement of this hotel. My wife 
thought she’d like to take it, and we came an’ looked at it, 
an’ she liked being six miles from the railroad, and so we 
bought it right off. Then I went to Mr. Spenser, the 
President of the road, and I told him I was going to 
resign, and what I was goin’ to do. ‘Why, Jameson,’ he 
said, ‘ you’ll never be satisfied with that. You can’t stand 
that sort of life ;’ but I just said I was goin’ to try some- 
thin’ else. I didn’t tell 42m the reason.” 

Up to this time the man had told his story in the same 
listless sort of manner that had marked all his actions, 
and I thought that probably he “ad wanted “to try some- 
thin’ else.” 

“Was my life on the railroad as conductor excitin’? 
Why, yes, marm; there was always somethin’ excitin’ ; 
we had a good many accidents in the .fifteen years, and 
lots of close shaves, and I loved my work, and seems as 
if I never could get the thought of that train out of my 
mind.” 

All at once the contrast came over me of this dead 
little village hidden away in the hills, with nothing but its 
traditions of the past, and the active life this man had left— 
for the railroad on which he had been ran through one of 
the largest manufacturing districts of the East—and I said: 

“Don’t you miss it, and do you not sometimes wish 
yourself back on your train ?” 

In an instant the man’s whole attitude changed, the 
blood rushed to his face so that the veins in his forehead 
stood out, his pale-blue eyes became almost black from the 
dilating of the pupils, showing the intensity of his feelings, 
and, with clenched hands and a voice I scarcely recog- 
nized, he said : 

“Don’t you talk, marm; don’t you say another word 
about it. Don’t you think I know what it is, and all about 
it? My wife thinks I like it here, and I’m thankful she 
does ; but sometimes I feel as if I would lose my senses 
or run away, but then I get the better of myself. I couldn’t 
stand it if I ever read an excitin’ thing of any kind in a 
book ora paper. No, marm, I’ve never read a bit of rail- 
road news since I came here. I never even drive near the 
railroad if I can help it. That there Johnstown disaster 
last spring—lI don’t know nothin’ about it, but just that it 
happened. I never read one word about it, or let any one 
talk to me of it.” 

He seemed to realize the wave of feeling which had 
swept over him, and to be almost ashamed that he had let us 
see the inner self which he so successfully concealed ; and, 
with a relapse into his former indifference almost as sud- 
den as the change to agitation, he said, with his good- 
tempered smile : 

“Next week I’m going to have what I love—trottin’, 
marm, over to Woodbridge County Fair. They have a 
trottin’-match there once a year, and this time I’ve a mare 
entered.” 

I wondered what the wife was like for whom this man was 
leading a life of self-sacrifice, and tried to think of some 
excuse to bring her out of her kitchen; but, after all, I was 
glad not to see her. I wanted to feel that she was worthy, 
and probably I should have been disappointed. It is 
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easy, in an emergency, and when excitement carries one 
out of one’s self, to do a noble act ; but here was a man, in 
the quietest way, with no help or encouragement of any 
kind, not even realizing it himself, leading a life which 
was truly heroic. As he brought up our horse, and 
awkwardly held out his hand, feeling perhaps our unspoken 
sympathy and appreciation, I could not help saying to 
him that, whenever I felt tempted to be discontented with 
my surroundings, I should remember his self-control and 
that I had learned a lesson from him. He looked puzzled, 
and said : 

“Thank you for sayin’ so, marm, but I never done 
nothin’ in my life worth rememberin’; wish I had.” 


be 
Charles Lamb’s Library 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Ernest Dressel North 


I have wandered a long way from Mr. Fredrickson and 
the volumes he owns from the library of Charles Lamb. 
My text is to be found in these books. The story of the 
way they came into his possession would make a narrative 
in itself. So far as I have been able to trace them, the 
brief account is as follows: When Lamb died, in 1834, his 
library was left to his sister Mary. During her long illness 
the books that had been the solace and delight of her 
brother’s life met with neglect and partial dispersion among 
his friends. She having survived him thirteen years, upon 
her death some of the books were given away, and the 
others came to Mrs. Moxon, Lamb’s adopted daughter. 
The remainder were purchased from Mr. Moxon in 1847 
by Mr. Charles Welford, of the firm of Bartlett & Welford, 
who secured some sixty numbers, mostly belonging to 
Lamb, but a few from Coleridge’s library. It was difficult 
to decide upon the exact ownership of the mutually lent 
volumes. Bartlett & Welford were then under the Astor 
House, and I have a modest little catalogue of four pages 
before me, announcing the fact to the public that they had 
a few books from the library of Charles Lamb. The cata- 
logue contains, besides the prices and descriptions of the 
books, the names of the purchasers. At the time of their 
arrival Mr. Welford wrote a short article for the “ Literary 
World,” February 5, 1848, and published with it a list of 
Lamb’s favorite, well-thumbed volumes, which had held so 
important a place in his mental history. The “ Literary 
World” was at this time edited by C. F. Hoffman, and was 
published and printed at 136 Nassau Street, New York, 
while the bound volumes bear the imprint of E. A. & Y. L. 
Duyckinck, 137 Broadway. Mr. Welford writes : 

“Gentle Elia, when he dreamed that there was but one 
city in the world deserving to be called ‘the Town,’ could 
never have conceived that Bartlett & Welford’s would be 
thronged by. Broadway loungers, curiously conning over 
his cherished volumes. These books which Lamb so 
loved that they seemed a part of himself have been plucked 
from the smoke of London, deracinated from the pave- 
ments of cockneydom, and now they are in the Astor 
House, all written over on the margin by Coleridge, and 
Southey, and Lamb himself. What will be their fate now? 
Who, amid the ever-changing fortunes of American families, 
will keep the herd together in a library? Their destiny is 
now most assuredly to travel over the continent; some to 
be dog-eared in Oregon, some to grow crisp of cover in 
Labrador, some to be freshly bound in leather from a Cali- 
fornian bullock, some to follow annexation and be shelved 
in time in the ‘Society Library’ of Mexico. In the next 
century some book-collector may attempt to bring them 
once more together; and, confident that the ‘ Literary 
World’ will be preserved till that time in all public libra- 
ries of the continent, we have subjoined a correct list for 
the benefit of the bibliopole of a hundred years hence.” 

All the interesting facts of this catalogue cannot be 
given, but it enumerated some of Lamb’s greatest favor- 
ites: viz., the Elzevir edition, 1651, of Aulus Gellius’s 
“ Attic Nights ;” Bourne’s “Poemata,’ London, 1750 
(in a letter to Southey in 1815 Lamb wrote: “From 
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thence I turned to V. Bourne; what a sweet, unpretending, 
pretty-mannered, matterful ‘creature! Bless him! Latin 
wasn’t good enough for him. Why wasn’t he content 
with the language which Gay and Prior wrote in?”); 
Bacon’s Works, small 4to, London, 1629; Jeffrey Chau- 
cer, folio, 1598; Cowley, folio; Drayton (containing 
“ Poly-Olbion,” “The Barons’ War,” “ England’s Heroical 
Epistles”), folio, London, 1748; Jonathan Edwards on 
“Free Will,” 8vo, n. d., and Priestley on “ Necessity” 
(Lamb had written to Coleridge in June, 1797: “ Coleridge! 
I felt a transient superiority over you. I fave seen 
Priestley. Iloveto see his name repeated in your writings. 
I love and honour him almost profanely.” And again in 
January, 1797: “I am at present re-re-reading Priestley’s 
‘Examination of the Scotch Doctors ;’ how the rogue 
strings ’em up! three together. You have, no doubt, 
read that clear, strong, humourous, most entertaining piece 
of reasoning. If not, procure it, and be exquisitely amused ”’); 
“Certain Learned and Elegant Works of Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, written in his youth,” etc., small folio, Lon- 
don, 1633. Here is Lamb’s father’s copy of Butler’s 
“ Hudibras,” 12mo, London, 1726—this edition was made 
before Hogarth “fell to illustrating it;” Ben Jonson’s 
Works, London, 1692 ; Dr. Henry More’s “ Philosophical 
Poems,” 12mo, Cambridge, 1647; “ Miscellanies,” con- 
cerning one volume of which we will speak later; ‘ Mar- 
garet Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle,” folio, London, 
1664—another copy, folio, 1671, and another, folio, 1656 ; 
* Matt. Prior’s Miscellaneous Works,” 8vo, London, 1740 ; 
“ Reliquiz-Wottonianz ” (a collection of Lives, Letters, 
Poems, and Characters, by Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Donne, 
edited by Izaak Walton), 8vo, London, 1672; “ Shak- 
speare’s Poems,” 12mo, London, 1714, and old Sir John 
Suckling’s “ Fragmenta Aurea,” 8vo, London, 1646; Will- 
iam Sewell’s “The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the People called Quakers,” folio, London, 1722 (in his 
charming essay called “A Quaker Meeting,” Lamb had 
said of this: “ Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, 
I would recommend to you, above all church narratives, 
to read Sewell’s ‘ History of the Quakers.’ It is in folio, 
and is the abstract of the Journals of Fox and the prim- 
itive Friends”) ; Swift’s “ Tale of the Tub and Battle of 
the Books,” 8vo, London, 1710. 

These are the more important books from the Library 
of Lamb—fifty-five in all. Did Mr. Welford’s prophecy 
come true? Are some in Mexico, Oregon, or Labrador? 
I know not ; but of the sixty, including five of S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s, I have been able to trace the resting-place of only 
fourteen: twelve belonging to Mr. Frederickson, and two 
to Charles Eliot Norton. The latter was about twenty 
when he sent in hot haste the following letter, which indi- 
cates his early love for literature and the possession of 
books. It is as follows: 


Mess. Bartlett & Welford: 

Gentlemen—When | mailed my letter of this morning, I had 
not seen the list of Lamb’s books in the “ Literary World ” of 
this week. If they are to be sold separately, I wish you would 
send me, if not already sold, the Duchess of Newcastle’s Works, 
Donne’s Poems, Tracts 1800. If these are sold, I would 
like Bourne’s Poems, and “ God’s Revenge Against Murther ;” 
if they are also sold, then I leave to your kindness to select for 
me one or two of the volumes possessing the most interest. I 
do not care to invest more than $12.00 to $15.00 in them. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. E. NorTON. 


The result was that Professor Norton received only two, 
“ Euripidis Tragoediarum,” interp. Lat. Oxonii, 8vo, 1821, 
with the inscription on the fly-leaf: “C. and M. Lamb, 
from H, F. Cary;” also a few marginal corrections of the 
text in Charles Lamb’s hand. For this he paid $2.50. 
The other book secured was Thomas Tryon’s “Of the 
Knowledge of a Man’s Self,” 8vo, with a curious MS. 
account of the author of this singular work. Lamb seems 
not only to have read his books, but to have corrected the 
misprints, added variations from later editions, made his 
own reflections and comments on the statements of the 
author, and in many places written excellent criticisms on 
the style. Eight of these books I handled, and carefully 
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examined, and in describing them am at a loss where to 


begin. Lamb’s copies of Chaucer, Drayton, Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare’s Poems, and Suckling; which from this 
group shall I speak of first—the one who wrote first? 
Here is the title of his copy of Chaucer: “The 
Works of our Antient and Learned English Poet Jeffrey 
Chaucer newly printed [Table of Contents] London: 
Printed by Adam Islip at the charge of Bonham, Anno 
1598.” This is a folio in black-letter, and is perhaps 
better known as Speght’s edition. Ina letter to William 
Harrison Ainsworth, then a youth with literary proclivities, 
Lamb wrote: “I have not a black-letter book among 
mine, old Chaucer’s excepted, and am not bibliomanist 
enough to like black-letter. It is painful to read.” (Mr. 
Fredrickson possesses this very letter.) I wonder if this is 
the edition of which Lamb heard Randall Norris remark that 
“In those books there is sometimes a deal of very indiffer- 
ent spelling.” 

Besides numerous marginal notes, the last two blank 
pages are literally crowded with Lamb’s handwriting. 
Here is a specimen note: “ Boccaccio, speaking of the 
victory when John, King of France, was made prisoner, calls 
the English ‘znertissimas et nullius valoris homines.’ 
Lydgate thus defends his countrymen.” Then follows a 
long quotation, written on the last leaf, from Lydgate’s 
translation of Bochas (Boccaccio) ‘“ On the Fall of Princes.” 
This book was bought by Mr. Annan, of Cincinnati, and 
was resold with some others from his library in the fall of 
1848. Mr. Fredrickson purchased it in 1859 from Mr. 
Crowninshield, of Boston. 

“ Shakspeare’s Poems,” London, 1814, was bought by 
R. Balmanno, and has the portrait inserted from the rare 
edition of 1640. This copy has actually been sent to a 
binder’s and rebound. Well might my friend indignantly 
write, on a slip inserted, “ This precious and unique vol- 
ume, after being bought-by Balmanno, a man of taste, was 
rebound to his order!!! God rest his soul.” There are 
four pages of poetical extracts in Lamb’s handwriting, 
besides many corrections of the text. This precious little 
volume cost Mr. Balmanno six dollars. 

In a letter to Samuel Rogers, the banker poet, Lamb 
has expressed his opinion of some of the different editions 
of Shakespeare. He evidently hated illustrated ones. 
He says: “ What injury (short of the theatres) did not Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare Gallery do me with Shakespeare! To 
have Opie’s Shakespeare, Northcote’s Shakespeare, light- 
headed Fuseli’s Shakespeare, heavy-headed Romney’s 
Shakespeare, wooden-headed West’s Shakespeare (though 
he did the best in Lear), deaf-headed Reynolds’ Shake- 
speare, instead of my and everybody’s Shakespeare! To 
be tied down to an authentic face of Juliet! to have 
Imogen’s portrait! to confine the illimitable !” 

Here is Lamb’s copy of Drayton: “The Works of 
Michael Drayton, Esq’*: a celebrated Poet in the Reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and Charles I. Con- 
tents. London: Printed by J. Hughes near Lincolns Inn 
Fields, and sold by R. Dodsley at Tullys-Head, Pall Mall; 
J. Jolliffee in St. James Street, and Mr. Reeve in Fleet 
Street. MDCCCXLVIII.” Folio. 

This copy is crowded with MS. annotations and illus- 
trative extracts from Elizabethan authors, additional poems, 
etc. On the blank leaves in the back of the book is copied, 
in three columns covering four pages, in Lamb’s most 
clerkly hand, “A little Book of Philip Sparrow, compiled 
by Master Skelton, Poet-Laureat.” On the blank page fac- 
ing Drayton’s “ Barons’ War” is copied in double column, 
“To the Cambria Britons and their Harp, this ballad of 
Agincourt.” Facing page 185 is the “ Sacrifice to Apollo.” 
Here are numerous dark-brown spots which look mightily 
like beer-stains. Lamb, in writing to Coleridge in 1802, 
when asking about editions of Milton, had said : 

“If you find the Miltons in certain parts dirtied and 
soiled with a crumb of right Gloucester blacked in the 
candle (my usual supper), or peradventure a stray ash of 
tobacco wafted into the crevices, look to that passage 
more especially. Depend upon it, it contains good matter. 
I have got your little Milton, which, as it contains “ Sal- 
masius,” and I make a rule of never hearing but one side 
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of the question (why should I distract myself ?), I shall 
return to you when I pick up the Zatina Opera.” 

But, reader, there is more to add about this interesting 
folio. Here, for the first time, I have made the acquaint- 
ance of Lamb’s corkscrews. Long, ungraceful scrawls, 
downward-pointing, come at the end of a quotation or 
remark, showing that it is completed—learned probably in 
his years as a clerk in the India House. A note to the 
“ Sacrifice to Apollo” gives this interesting comment : 


A room in the Devil 

Tavern in Fleet St. 

So called— 

A bust of Apollo being 

in the room— 

Here Ben Jonson, Beaumont 

and Fletcher, and doubtless Drayton, 
used to meet—here in somewhat after 
times, Wm. Browne and Geo. Wither 
held their poetic clubs, and 

here so late as the year 17— 

my father spoke some verses 

of his own composing 

to a society for the Benefit 

of widows. Apollo then stood 

over the mantelpiece. I myself 
remember the tavern 

with the sign of St. Dunstan 

taking the Devil by the nose, 

where Child’s Place by 

Temple now is. 


It is said that Lamb’s father had once written a volume 
of poems, of which “ The Sparrow’s Wedding” was his 
favorite. In his dotage, Lamb used to read it aloud to 
him. The Devil’s Tavern was a famous one, though not 
so closely identified with Lamb as the “ Three Feathers” 
or the “ Salutation and Cat.” 

The other things copied, such as “To the New Year: A 
Skeltoniad,” opposite page 197, seem to be from later 
editions of Drayton or some contemporary author. 

What say you to holding in reverent hands his copy of 
Ben Jonson ?—“ The Works of Ben Jonson which were 
formerly Printed in two volumes are now reprinted in 
One, to which is added A comedy called the New Inn, 
with additions never before Published. London: Printed 
by Thomas Hodgkin, for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, 
T. Bassett, R. Creswell, M. Notton, G. Conyers, 1692,” 
folio. This copy has the blank leaves, margins, and title- 
pages filled with extracts from the old dramatists and 
early English writers, with additional poems, corrections 
of the text, etc. Having examined this volume particu- 
larly, it seems to show Lamb’s method of study, and is a 
valuable and curious memento of him, recording the results 
of his thoughts. ‘To Wordsworth he wrote in 1800: “I 
have been waiting for the liquidation of a debt, to enable 
myself to set about your commissions handsomely ; for it 
is a scurvy thing to cry, ‘Give me the money first,’ and I 
am the first of the family of the Lambs that have done it 
for many centuries ; but the debt remains as it was, and 
my old friend that I accommodated has generously for- 
gotten it! The books which you want I calculate at about 
48. Ben Jonson is a guinea book. Beaumont and 
Fletcher in folio, the right folio, not now to be met with; 
the octavos are about £2.” These words indicate how 
extremely limited Lamb’s capital was. Evidently, from 
his remarks to Wordsworth, he had long before secured 
this “ guinea book,”’ and it lies before us. 

One more volume of the group was “ Fragmenta Aurea, 
A collection of all the incomparable pieces of Sir John 
Suckling,” 8vo, London, 1646. Pasted inside the cover 
Lamb has written a quotation from Aubrey, while numer- 
ous notes and corrections appear at the bottom of the pages. 

The remaining four books seem to have been originally 
in Coleridge’s library, and are treated in much the same 
way as those of his old schoolfellow. There is an especial 
interest in the volume entitled “The Whole Work of 
Homer, Prince of Poets, in his Iliad and Odysseus. 
Translated according to the Greek by Geo: Chapman, 
De In. et Odys.” Motto. 4to, three volumes in one. 
This may be the identical volume which Leigh Hunt saw 
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Lamb kiss. It has numerous notes by Coleridge, his sig- 
nature on title, and once belonged to Wordsworth. Cole- 
ridge, in one of the written notes, says: “ Chapman, in his 
moral, heroic verse, as in this Dedication, and his prefa- 
tory sonnets to his Odysses (Iliad) stands above Jonson— 
more dignity, more lustre, and equal strength; but midway 
quite between him and the sonnets of Milton.” 

Here also is Coleridge’s copy of “ Poems” by John 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s (London, 1669, 8vo), with 
blank leaves and margins closely written with valuable 
critical and illustrative notes, penned, evidently, when 
reading the poems. Inside the back cover, after a long 
quotation, he writes: “I shall die soon, my dear Charles 
Lamb, and then you will not be vexed that I had bescribbled 
your books. 2 May, 1811.” He did not die until 1834, 
but there is a touch of pathos in this early warning. 
“The History of Philip de Commines, Knight, Lord of 
Argentan, the fourth edition corrected, ‘with annotations. 
London: Printed for Samuel Marne, John Martyn, and 
Henry Herringman, and to be sold in Little Britain, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard, and the New Exchange. 1674.” 
8vo, old sheep. This charming life of Louis XI.’s great 
Minister might well be read and lent between the two 
friends. This was done, for Lamb has written on the fly- 
leaf, evidently for Coleridge’s eyes: “ Read chapters 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12 of the 6th book of this history ‘of the 
pleasant end of King Lewis the 11th of France,’ particu- 
larly of his shifting his servants (page 206), alledging that 
nature delighted in variety; together with his ingenious 
contrivances (page 208) not to be thought dead; with 
singular opinions of honest Commines concerning the 
virtues of the said Lewis, and how he was the best of all 
the sovereign princes he had known in his time. A touch 
of his Royal Character, by way of commendation, I take 
it, occurs on page 39, near the bottom, and many such 
panegyrical observations are scattered passim.” 

Another book associated with Lamb’s early school-days, 
and my notes are ended. An old half-calf volume, con- 
taining Coleridge’s “‘ Remorse” (for which Lamb had 
written the introduction), Goodwin’s “ Antonio,” London, 
1800, 8vo (for which Lamb wrote the epilogue), and sev- 
eral other works, bound in one. Written on the outside of 
the cover in a bold hand, but unmistakably Lamb’s, is this : 

The Remainder of Christ’s Hospital. 
when done with. 

For L. Hunt, Esq. 
Hunt’s handwriting appears inside the cover in a list of 
contents. 

I have mentioned some of the books Lamb owned, 
what he has said of them and of his library, how it looked 
to him as well as how it impressed others, and cannot 
refrain from a last quotation regarding some of the books 
he did zo¢ own: “I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury 
is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I 
can read anything I call a d00k. There are things in that 
shape which I cannot allow for such. In this catalogue 
of books which are no books—biblia-a-biblia—I reckon 
Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket books, Draught 
Boards bound and lettered on the back, Scientific Trea- 
tises, Almanacs, Statutes at large; the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, 
all those volumes which ‘ no gentleman’s library should be 
without ;’ the Histories of Flavius Josephus (that learned 
Jew) and Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy ’—with these excep- 
tions, I can read almost anything. I bless my stars for a 
taste so catholic, so unexcluding.” 

Whatever lack of reverence for conventional standards 
may appear in these daring opinions, the attitude of Lamb 
toward the true stimulators of thought and fancy is best 
shown in his delightful essay “ Grace Before Meat :” “I 
own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty other 
occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. I 
want a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a 
moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a solved prob- 
lem. Why have we none for books—those spiritual 
repasts? A grace before Milton, a grace before Shake- 
speare, a devotional exercise proper to be said before read- 
ing the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ ” 


Return the volume 
Cok 
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The Home 
Self-Teaching 


Can one overcome temperament? is a question often 
forced upon the thoughtful mind. If the question is asked 
with enough earnestness to lead the questioner to try the 
experiment on himself, he will thereafter have more to say 
about self-training than home training. It is admitted that 
inherited traits can be modified, if not overcome. Tem- 
per, disagreeable voice or gesture, an ungraceful walk, a 
tendency to untruthfulness, lack of confidence—all traits 
that weaken or mar character—are being constantly effaced 
by those who recognize inherited burdens. If this were 
not so, what would we mean by development of character ? 

What is temperament but inherited mental and physical 
traits expressed in one word? and if the one evil can be 
thrown out, or off, is not the force of the character shown 
by the completed harmony that is the result of a round, 
fully developed chord ? 

The value of home training is in proportion as it devel- 
ops self-training. We must}study our whole nature if we 
would reach the highest human perfection. How can this 
be done without self-knowledge ? and how can there be 
self-knowledge without self-study ? 

What do we mean when we say, “I pity that child when 
he grows up”? Do we not mean we pity the blindness 
that prevents self-knowledge, as much as we pity the child 
because he is untrained? How can you explain the dis- 
agreeable traits, habits of mind and person, in gray-haired 
men and women who have enjoyed mental and social 
opportunity, unless you assume that self-training was not 
recognized in their home training ? 

You may teach a child a lesson, but he must learn it 
before it becomes a part of himself. So you must teach 
him to study the principles of life in ethics as well as 
mathematics if you would have him equipped for life; and 
those who study life soon learn that there are no set prob- 
lems in ethics for which the answer is given in a key, but 
that every life develops its own problems that must be 
personally answered, and that the answer will bring inward 
peace and outward calm in just so far as temperament has 
been mastered, trained to meet the broad principles that 
recognize the brotherhood of man as the center of life. 


% 
Two Methods of Discipline 


By Mary F. Butts 


“ Alice, go and tell Mary that I shali not be ready to go 
out for an hour yet.” Alice, who was in a bad humor, went 
down the hall muttering. “Come back here,” said the 
mother, sternly. Alice paused, pouting. Her face, all 
clouds, was partly turned to the mother, and her eyes were 
fixed on a prettily booted foot that tapped the floor ner- 
vously. 

‘Why don’t you come here ?” were the next words, spoken 
in a voice of deep irritation. “I’ve got enough to do 
to-day without being bothered by you—your new dress to 
finish for you to wear to church to-morrow, besides shop- 
ping for your new hat and boots and gloves.” 

During this speech Alice had slowly edged in the direc- 
tion of the speaker. 

“Now, tell me what you were muttering to yourself,” 
said the latter. 

“ Nothing,” replied the child, suilenly. 

“ That is not true, and you know it. Tell me this min- 
ute what you were saying.” 
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Still Alice was silent, the pretty face getting harder and 
harder. 

“ Ungrateful child!” began the mother again, “ there 
isn’t a girl of your age in the neighborhood who has so 
much done for her; everything that heart could wish to 
eat and wear, and—” 

At this point Alice lifted a face that terrified the mother, 
and said, biting off the words fiercely, “I wish I was a 
beggar in the streets! I hate hearing about what I have to 
eat and wear !”—then, seeing that she had won a momentary 
advantage, turned on her heel and went below stairs to 
deliver the message. 

“ What sha// I do with that girl ?” ejaculated the mother, 
sinking into a chair, all strength and resolution gone from her. 


May Farnham was one of Alice’s playmates and study- 
mates, and not unlike her in disposition and appearance. 
Both were bright, emotional girls, with a great deal of pride 
of character; both would be ten on their next birthdays, 
were well up in their classes, and popular with their friends. 
But May’s real education and consequent development, as 
shown later, were very different from Alice’s. This will 
appear from a home scene, not unlike, in some respects, the 
one sketched above. 

“T wish you to hurry,” said Mrs. Farnham one morning 
when May was dawdling over a bit of fancy-work. “I 
want that stuff matched and brought home by two. o’clock.” 
May was in an obstinate mood. Her wishes ran in a direc- 
tion opposite to her mother’s, and going out to match 
dress-goods was not on her programme. So she inwardly 
resolved to finish “this scallop” before stirring. “Do you 
hear ?” asked the mother, gently. ‘ Yes, ma’am.” Five: 
minutes later there is another interrogation, coupled with a 
direct command to start immediately. May throws her 
work on the floor, and goes out, slamming the door vio- 
lently. Mrs, Farnham’s cheek reddens. She has given 
up a new dress for herself to buy this much-wished-for gar- 
ment for the child; a questionable sacrifice, as the matter 
now appears to her. However, she is angry but a moment, 
reflecting that the child is made up of father and mother 
and must be helped to overcome and develop and adjust 
the little soul-kingdom over which she is ignorantly set.. 
May goes on the errand, hurrying at a repentant pace, quite 
sorry and frightened at the ugly temper that flew out so. 
suddenly without reason or excuse. 

By and by the garment is finished —a stylish wrap “ like 
the other girls’,” and peculiarly becoming. When she is. 
dressed in it, she runs to her mother for approval. 

“You look very sweet, dear, on the outside,” says Mrs. 
Farnham ; “ but remember that pretty clothes do not hide 
naughty dispositions from the all-seeing Eye; even your 
mother’s eye sees through them.” 

“T was naughty, mother dear; just hateful!” exclaims 
May, throwing herself into the arms’ opened to receive her. 
“And you were, always are, so patient with me! I will 
overcome those bad tempers; see if I don’t. Thank you, 
mamma, for letting me see how mean they are.”’ 

“T think it would be a help if you should punish your- 
self each time that you show uncalled-for temper,” said 
Mrs. Farnham. 

“How, mamma? Tell me something hard to do— 
something that will make me remember.” 

“Very hard?” asks the mother. 

“Yes,” says May, a resolute light coming into her dark 
eyes. 

“‘ Well, suppose you send this pretty garment to Cousin 
Grace. She has none, and your old one is still present- 
able.” 

* But out of style—oh, mamma ?” 

“Do just as you please, dear; but if you want to do 
something hard—” 

“T thought of sending Grace the old one,” said May. 
“You know it would be very useful to me as second best.” 

Mrs. Farnham smiled. 

The subject was dropped; but three days thereafter 
Cousin Grace, the daughter of a widow who supported her 
family by teaching, received the handsome new garment. 


“Why didn’t you keep this for yourself and give me the- 
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old one ?” asked Grace, when, dressed in the precious gift, 
she went to thank her cousin. 
“Don’t ask me to explain,” replied May. 


% 
Pulling Against the Tide 


Although the snow has hardly disappeared and the frost 
is still in the ground, people are already turning their 
attention to plans for next summer. Every spring brings 
up the same question with most of us, Where shall we go? 
And every fall, after our summer’s experience, we find our- 
selves in the same condition, dissatisfied with the accom- 
modations we had in the summer, and just as much at sea 
as to where we shall go the next year. One of the mys- 
teries is why the summer boarding-houses within reason- 
able distance of large cities are not conducted on a busi- 
ness basis. Would it not be infinitely better for the 
keeper of the summer boarding-house to so cater to her 
customers that they would return to her year after year 
because she gave them what they felt was an equivalent 
for the money expended than to be forced to seek a new 
set each year? When one thinks of the hundreds of 
women who can turn their abilities to no account except 
in the housekeeping field, and who yet, when they begin 
keeping boarders, feel that they must make the greatest 
amount of profit with the least expenditure of capital, one’s 
feelings are divided between indignation and sympathy. 
There are hundreds of families who are asking this ques- 
tion of “ Where shall we spend the summer ?” On the other 
hand, there are hundreds of women who are trying to keep 
boarders, wondering why they find it so difficult to make 
both ends meet—when empty rooms due to bad manage- 
ment are the cause. 

Boarding-house keeping, like every otlrer business where 
there is a possibility of profit, must be conducted in accord- 
ance with business principles. There are unreasonable 
boarders, but there are also unreasonable boarding-house 
keepers, hence the friction. Hard, lumpy beds, mismatched 
pieces of furniture, canned vegetables in July, and corn- 
beef three times a week, with board at two dollars and a 
half to three dollars a day, will always result in friction 
and loss of customers. In no profession will refinement 
and executive ability insure success quicker than in the 
keeping of a boarding-house or family hotel. 


x) 
Valuable Hints 


Professor Riley, in a lecture before the Lowell Institute, 
discusses most practically the subject of how to get rid of 
household pests. For certain of the commoner pests, 
such as bedbugs, carpet-beetles, and clothes-moths, benzine 
applied in a fine spray by means of an atomizer was said 
to be the best remedy, as it destroys the insect in all 
Stages, including the egg. In the use of benzine great 
care-should be exercised that no fire or artificial light is in 
the room at the same time, as the vapor of benzine is 
highly explosive. For cockroaches, bristle-bugs, fish-moths, 
and fleas Pyrethrum powders were recommended. For the 
destruction of the mosquito the Professor recommended 
Pyrethrum powder moistened, made into little cones, then 
allowed to dry, and burned in a closed room. The effect, 
the Professor said, is to stupefy or kill the mosquito. The 
Professor thought that it was a mistaken idea, held by 
many, that mosquito bites sometimes inoculated the body 
with malarial poison. He said that the idea came from 


“Tt is a pen- 


the fact that mosquitoes and malaria flourished usually 
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. Behavior is a mirror in which evern one shows his 
image. 


under the same conditions, 


Goethe. 
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The Foundation of the Structure 


Recently the New York “ Evening Post” contained a 
peculiarly attractive article entitled “ Dorothy.” It was 
an account of a little girl who is growing up under peculiar 
conditions on the shores of Norfolk Bay, Virginia. The 
writer of the article indorses the system of training under 
which this child is growing. She is a little girl who, until 
recently, has always worn boys’ clothes. She swims, she 
rows in a boat, she climbs trees, she lives a life as wild 
and untrammeled, apparently, as a squirrel, though but 
seven years of age. As a proof of the value of the system 
practiced, a question of the child is quoted, which was, 
‘‘Mamma, what is pain? I hear people speak of it. 
What is it like?” The article closes with the statement that 
this freedom of life, this perfect health, the memory of the 
beautiful scenery about Dorothy’s home, will, no matter 
what trials come to her in later years, enable her to bear 
them with calmness ; that these memories will inspire her 
in every condition of life. 

One of the greatest mistakes that can possibly be made 
in the training of a child is to make the system one that is 
in any way remote from the natural life which a child must 
lead who lives under social conditions. If every child 
could grow up on the shores of a bay with beautiful pines, 
with kindliest neighbors, with only such social restrictions 
as good breeding would compel in a family, with no rough- 
ness, no crudeness of mental or spiritual life ever touching 
him, it might be well to indorse the training of this little 
girl, But is not the best training for a child that which 
will enable it to live among its kind? Is not the true 
training not that which separates the child from human 
beings and makes it only akin with nature, but that which 
trains it all around, letting it revel in the beauty of nature, 
giving it that companionship which will be indeed a training 
toward what must come in after life? Think of this little 
untrammeled soul living until she was fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen years old, and then suddenly forced into 
companionship with human beings! There could follow 
from it nothing but suffering. No training is ideal that 
does not recognize that we are not isolated objects of 
existence, but links in a chain, parts of a body, items in a 
grand whole, that, with its health and its disease, its sin 
and its virtue, its strength and its weakness, makes up 
God’s family on earth. To isolate a child from other 
children, from natural companionship, whether it be done 
in a family who fear moral contamination in a city or done 
by a family on the shores of a beautiful bay—in either 
case such training is disastrous. 

The first duty of every parent is to seek those conditions 
which will train a child to be a member of the community, 
a desirable member; and this can be done only by sur- 
rounding it with child-life, giving it the natural discipline 
which comes from that companionship. Health is desir- 
able for a child, but balance is just as desirable, and it can 
come only through natural training with its kind. 


%*% 


Baked Apples with Oranges. Select half a dozen fair, 
sweet apples ; remove the blossom end, pare and put in 
a baking-pan with one cup of boiling water and a small 
cup of sugar sprinkled over. Invert a pan over them and 
bake till tender; let them cool in their own juice, then 
pile high in a glass fruit-bowl, pour over them the sweet- 
ened juice and pulp of three oranges, and sprinkle over 
them the slivered yellow rind of the same. 

The simplest of all puddings is this: Pare and slice six 
oranges; beat the yolks of four eggs with one small cup 
of sugar, and pour over the oranges ; then beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, flavor with vanilla, and pour overall. This 
pudding is not to be cooked, but kept on ice till served— 
prettier if served in a pretty dish, which is true of all food, 
and for the same reason—it does taste better. We advocate 


nice ware for table use ; pretty dishes cost little nowadays, 
and are quite as desirable, indeed quite as appetizing, as 
attractive eatables. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


GRACE OF SPEECH 

Insincerity in words as well as in actions is never wholly suc- 
cessful; sooner or later, even a triumph achieved must prove a 
disappointment. By all means say pleasant things, complimentary 
things, do not withhold abundant praise, but let all come from 
a true, honest heart. Educate the heart aright, by thinking as 
well of your fellow-creatures as possible, by putting the best con- 
struction on doubtful actions which are not clear to you, by 
speaking no evil of them, by searching out and bringing to the 
light, not only to yourself, but to others, all the good you can 
discover inthem. You need not then fear grave errors in what you 
say or do; you will not be apt to offend or hurt or wound 
those who cross your path in life; and when you do praise or 
bestow even a passing compliment, the value of your words will 
be precious, and prized accordingly. 

Such a course need not, wz// not, make you puritanical. To 
each and all a certain courtesy, a gentle, dignified deportment, 
is due; this you owe yourself as well as your neighbor. Re- 
member to possess it at all times, in all places, and render it 
to all conditions of people; this is simply “good breeding,” 
and none are quicker to detect and appreciate it than the very 
poor and uncultivated, for, like other luxuries, they seldom get it. 

Indiscriminate praise, or a lavish expenditure of agreeable 
speeches which are habitual, soon make the dispenser of them 
undesirable and often positively abhorrent to people of refined 
sensibilities. Ask of yourself the question, Whose bright, 
pleasant words are esteemed the highest? those that are thrown 
out to everybody and cannot consequently be alike appropriate 
to all, or those which when spoken are wisely chosen and care- 
fully bestowed ? 

The editor entreats condensation on this subject, else I would 
so gladly call up helpful illustrations from familiar history. 
Allow me, however, to point you, for a little thoughtful study, to 
that Mecca of polite elegances, the abiding-place of beautiful 
dressing and zsthetic manners, the home of much that is worthy 
of imitation, and also of the most stupendous shams and light, 
pretty zorhings, of which the world has any knowledge—bright, 
sunny, pleasure-loving, unstable France. 

EVELYN BAKER Dopp. 


In reply to the letter as to whether it is better to say “sweet 
things” to another which one does not mean, or keep silent, 
may I give the opinion of one New England woman? 

It seems to me that what each one of us craves and deserves, 
men and women alike, is appreciation and not flattery. 

I suspect that in our good, old-fashioned New England 
training there may have been something left out which makes 
us shy of expressing half of the kindly feeling and approval 
which we really feel for each other. We first need to cultivate 
in our hearts pleasant, sweet little feelings, and not, as the 
reprover of your correspondent advised, “That we might utter 
them [pretty speeches which we do not mean] so frequently that 
after a while we should believe them.” First feel them, then 
learn to express and introduce them as gracefully as ever you 
can into conversation and greetings. Above all, practice express- 
ing your kind thoughts of others at home, not forgetting, wher- 
ever you are, that the woman of tact allows her manner and 
voice to convey quite as much as mere words. 

Then, again, remember that tact, as soon -as it becomes 
visible as zacz, is no tact at all. 

I fancy we might many of us make an improvement by get- 
ting rid of some of our innate shyness; for are we not often 
backward—yes, and awkward, too—in expressing our appreciation 
of all the clever little things that are said and done in our 
homes? If you want to teach your children to be bright and 
vivacious and attractive, show a judicious amount of praise and 
appreciation of their little 40” mots and pleasing ways. And 
never practice snubbing, either at home or abroad. 

In order to do this intelligently, we must enter into the 
thoughts of others more, and dwell less in our own. Very 
likely we would often be surprised at all we find there to 
praise and compliment, and would never need to employ an 
“airy nothing ” which we do not mean, for the sake of saying a 
pleasant thing. 

Are not the empty flatteries used quite as often to make 
others like us as they are with the desire of giving real comfort 
to another? 

And, after all, is not human nature generally too shrewd to 
be thus taken in? 

The best rule that I know is this: Cultivate your own 
thoughts to feel pleasant things, then act and talk naturally. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

L. L. B. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A HOME SUNDAY 


To the Jew the Sabbath meant a day of physical rest. Even 
the gathering of a few sticks of wood on that day was a question 
of life and death with him. To the Puritan it meant physical 
rest with very hard spiritual work. To the Christian of to-day it 
means a day for rest, recreation, and worship. Christianity is 
not slavery. It has no iron fetters—no high fence. Christian- 
ity is a vital principle—a life. To prescribe rules, therefore, for 
keeping the Sabbath would be like telling a laborer just how he 
shall keep his half-holiday. Our spiritual needs vary; there 
are, however, some general underlying principles. While Sun- 
day is made for man, it is also the Lord’s day. It is therefore 
eminently proper that the Christian should go at least once to 
the house of God for the purpose of attending on divine ser- 
vices. How much oftener than this each one needs to attend 
will depend entirely on how much need of more spiritual grace is 
felt; the question is for the individual. Should we have a good 
dinner on Sunday? Yes, provided always that its preparation 
does not take up the time needed to attend church. The point 
we must ever keep in view is that the day, by the common con- 
sent of Christianity, is intended for moral and spiritual improve- 
ment. Hence the true Christian will not ask, “ How far can I 
go and not sin?” but, “How much can Ido for myself, my 
neighbor, and my Master?’ How about amusements and 
recreations? Here the same law obtains. All amusements, all 
work, and all play—if they are engaged in at all—must occur 
accidentally and incidentally. The object of the day should 
always be kept in mind. Generally speaking, it is not wrong for 
the Christian to walk about tor some time and enjoy the fresh 
air. Why should it be? He needs some recreation—it is a 
daily want. The Christian will hardly ask the question whether 
he may play cards, dance, and give big dinners to his friends on 
Sunday. Why should he engage in these things, when there are 
so many religious duties claiming his attention? We have too 
many Christians who are like the student at school who is con- 
stantly afraid he will hurt his health by study. It is always best 
to err on the side of right. The writer is one who believes that 
a stricter observance of Sunday would bring about a deeper 
religious life in modern society. 

J. D. M. 


Is not the most Christian way of spending Sunday to observe 
it as a day “set apart”? Its unlikeness to other days should 
be noticeable in every particular. It should be a rest-day, and 
yet the best day of all the week to all the household. There 
should be neither rush nor hurry in any necessary task or duty. 
To this end each must contribute his share. 

The breakfast should be excellent, and eaten om time. Din- 
ner, too, should honor the day, not by elaborate preparation, 
for, with brains, it can be made ready, in part, at least, the day 
before. 

I have in mind a family who always grace the day in the use 
of the best china, glass, and table-linen, and the children are 
pleased by some treat of fruit or creams. 

Church service should be attended once always, and twice if 
possible, by the household. There should be Sunday dolls and 
blocks for the wee ones; Sunday books, too, for young and old. 
Those who have no separate books for Sunday have lost from 
life a delightful memory of choice companionship for which 
there is no compensation. Visiting should not be practiced 
except in families, and then not to the extent of making extra 
labor for servants, because of hospitalities offered. A guest in 
the house should accommodate himself to the customs of the 
family, and, contrariwise, the family customs should move on 
uninterruptedly. 

I know of a Christian household which reserves a half-hour, 
beginning at five Sunday afternoon, exclusively to itself. Wher- 
ever the members may be, as they go out into the world, they 
“keep ” the half-hour, meeting the home friends at the Throne 
of Grace in petition for the good of each other. Is it any 
wonder that the influence of that home is a benediction far and 
near? 

Sunday should bring so much physical rest and spiritual 
inspiration to a family that all are made glad by its coming. 

“ But,” some one says, “ it costs planning and trouble to keep 
such a Sunday.” It costs more to come late to breakfast, to 
hurry to church, to have a poor dinner, to have the children 
tired of the day, to entertain company, to crowd its hours with 
engagements, and thus take all rest and refreshment out of the 
“ sweet day.” H. B.S. 


The Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath, is 
the divinely liberal message ushering in each Lord’s Day. We 
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seem made for the other days of the week. We must fit into 
their work and routine. Here is a day made for us. 

How much of this precious gift shall we give to public wor- 
ship? I have come to feel that: I can devote heartily half the 
day to my church relations; beyond that, time is grudged. 
Only what I can do heartily is acceptable service. Less of 
church-going and more of the spirit of alacrity may be a modern 
Sunday need. 

The question of how elaborate the Sunday dinner should 
be is a relative one. I believe in giving servants as much free 
time as consistent with good care of the family on this day of 
all family days. Much can be done the day before. A delicious 
soup can be prepared; so can a favorite, dainty dessert. There 
is no meat easier for the cook to manage than a roast, and none 
better suited to the Sunday appetite. If she goes to an early 
morning service, there is a full forenoon in which to make ready 
the dinner with nice care and bring kitchen work into such 
shape that it shall be very light after the dinner. All maids 
do not know how to save time in this way, but they can be 
taught. If Bridget, in smart clothes, goes out by four o’clock, 
she has done well. The family has been served, and she has 
before her six blissful hours with sisters and cousins. The 
evening lunch has been provided for, Saturday, too, and the 
children can help in making it an attractive little spread. 

Sunday afternoon is a mother’s puzzle. The claims of read- 
ing, instruction, exercise, and amusement are rivals; and often 
in their adjustment the latter half of the day is frittered away. 
An elastic programme works well in some families. Interesting 
reading or an intimate talk with the children ought to have a 
sure place in the day. A little manual entitled “ Heroes and 
Heroism” is suggestive of how an hour may be delightfully 
spent, if a parent feels the need of some preparation. The 
Sunday-school can in no way take the parent’s place as 
teacher of religious and moral ideas. In fact, it is not very 
much engaged with ethical teaching; yet too many rely entirely 
upon it to teach their children the best and highest truths. 

If the weather is pleasant, the family turn out-of-doors should 
no more be neglected than the family altar. It brightens each 
one, and delivers from that tired, bored feeling which we see 
expressed on the faces of the most conscientious observers of a 
rigid Sunday as afternoon wears on. To children imprison- 
ment indoors is utterly unnatural. The walk is a richer restora- 
tive than sleep. 

My neighbor says her Sunday is not complete unless my chil- 
dren give her an afternoon call. If this be Sunday visiting, she 
is certainly more than tolerant of it. They love to go, not alto- 
gether for the popcorn or molasses candy. The real friend of 
children is always a doer of good, and her Sunday “at home” 
to young folks is a benediction. H. B. B. 


SOME HOUSEHOLD QUERIES 


Will you be so kind as to give a bit of information to an old 
subscriber? I have searched encyclopedias and other works in 
vain for a recipe for tanning fur skins. Much information is 
given concerning the tanning of Azdes, but there is little mention 
of furs besides the commercial status. 

S.R.F. 


An authority to whom our correspondent’s letter was sent 
replies as follows: 


For one calfskin, goatskin, sheepskin, deerskin, dogskin, etc., 
one quarter-pound sulphate of soda, three ounces sulphate of 
potash, two ounces sulphur, one quarter-pound of alum, three 
ounces of salt, mixed in one quart of water, and spread on the 
flesh side ; then fold the skin in the middle, flesh to flesh; let 
them lie three or four days; then hang them up to dry, and 
you will find them perfectly tanned, soft, and pliable. For one 
small hide for a robe, double the amount. Heavy hides in pro- 
portion. 

The best information we have, however, is that the best results 
in curing furs which are dysired to be soft and pliable are 
obtained by spreading butter ‘all over the flesh side of the skin, 
and then tramping thereupon with the feet or otherwise work- 
ing the butter thoroughly into the skin until it is made soft and 
pliable and thoroughly cured. We have seen skins cured in this 
way which were very satisfactory. Of course, all the flesh 
ought to be thoroughly cleaned off from the skin before this 
process is applied. 

A. A. H. 


I should like to know if holland shades (écru linen) can be 
laundried ; if so, kindly tell me how it can be done, and oblige 
YOuNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


Can any of your readers suggest anything with which to mend 
china which will not leave a discolored line, as do most of the 
cements used ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


A Family Paper 
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The Clerk of the Weather 


By Eugene A. Tuttle 


In the Government Building, high up in his eyry, where 
you see that triangular pennant and square flag flying, sits 
the Signal Service man, keeping a watchful eye on wind and 
weather, cloud and, temperature. He has an important 
position, for on his forecasts may depend great interests of 
life and property. 

It is comparatively but a few years since the Weather 
Bureau reached its present perfection; 7. ¢., perfection 
relatively, for doubtless much yet is to be learned of the 
laws of wind and storm, and of what is termed, in a general 
way, meteorology. 

From some 2,300 localities throughout the country regular 
and volunteer weather reports are made to the Bureau at 
Washington. From 16g stations, two reports from each 
are made by telegraph daily. Thirty-three reports come 
from Canadian stations. There are 328 marine reports, 
118 from army-post surgeons, and 1,648 monthly reports 
from State weather service and volunteer observers. These 
figures, of course, are subject to change. 

At local stations where two daily telegraphic reports are 
made, these are sent at eight o’clock morning and evening, 
and embrace barometric pressure, direction and velocity 
of the wind, the state of the weather, kind and direction 
of clouds, amount of rainfall, and temperature—minimum 
in the morning and maximum in the evening. 

The cost of telegraphing causes reports to be sent in 
cipher ; z.¢., single words for whole phrases—a sort of 
‘“‘ shorthand,” as it were—for which elaborate code-books 
are provided (cipher manuals), in which observers are 
regularly examined. Thus, the word signify would mean 
‘“‘ Barometric pressure, 29.86 ; temperature, 66 degrees ;” 
nest would mean “ Wind southwest ; cloudy; no rainfall ;” 
Johnson equals “ Trace of rainfall ;” denefit, “ Velocity of 
wind, fourteen miles (per hour); maximum temperature, 
64 degrees,” and so forth. 

The weather maps which we see hanging in post-offices 
and other public places are furnished by the Government 
to local observers in blank—~. ¢., with the coasts in outline, 
rivers, important cities, etc. Upon these, from data tel- 
egraphed from Washington, the observer draws the black, 
curved lines, the “ isobars ”—heavy lines connecting places 
of equal barometric pressure ; the “ isotherms”—dotted lines 
passing through points of equal temperature—etc. Dupli- 
cates are made by passing a tracer over, or pressing a 
stamp upon, carbon paper laid over the blank maps, or by 
passing a perforating-tracer over heavy paper, under which 
the blank is placed, and an inking-roller run over the per- 
forations, leaving their imprint upon the map. 

If we are “good,” we may climb to-day to the signal- 
man’s room in the tower, and he will explain the apparatus 
necessary to his duties. Entering the tower, we notice 
first the “triple self-registering ”” anemometer, adjusted 
each day at noon, which records the velocity and direction 
of the wind and amount of rainfall. The instrument has 
electric connection with the arrow-shaped weather, or 
rather wind, vane outside, surmounting the tower and the 
four little hollow half-spheres whirling merrily in the wind— 
a noticeable appendage to every signal-station. Moving 
by clockwork in the instrument is a roll of paper ruled in 
parallel lines, each space representing five minutes of time. 
Upon this a fixed pencil traces a line, making a “ jog ” 
like this —_J~ for the passage of every mile of wind, so 
the velocity of the wind per hour is easily read. Every 
five minutes an inking apparatus leaves a dot of red ink 
upon the paper, its position in the space indicating the 
direction of the wind. The electrical connection is, of 
course, very ingenious. 

On the ceiling of the room a pointer upon a painted dial 
is connected with the vane outside, so that a glance from 
his chair shows the observer the wind’s direction at any 
time. 

The readings of a barometer hanging in the room, when 
reduced by special tables to sea-level pressure, give the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the station. 

On the roof, in a case, are two thermometers mounted 
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on a horizontal axis. One of these has its lower portion 
wrapped in cloth. This is dipped in water when an obser- 
vation is to be made, and both thermometers whirled upon 
the axis. The evaporation from the wet cloth raises the 
temperature, consequently the mercury in that thermometer 
rises. The difference between the degrees marked by the 
two thermometeis—of the “wet” and the “dry ” read- 
ings—is taken, and the “ dew-point,” or humidity, calculated 
by the proper tables. One more instrument on the roof 
we notice—the rain-gauge, a metal tube surmounted by a 
funnel, which catches the rain, the latter raising a float, 
and the decimals of an inch of rainfall are marked on the 
instrument within. 

The day is beautiful, but the triangular white pennant 
above the square red flag with black center floating from 
the tower portends a severe storm from the northwest. 
Even the most venturous sailor would best remain in har- 
bor now, and by morning we may expect to see all sorts of 
craft scudding in for safety. ; 

The observer kindly gives us the code of signals, which 
it may not be amiss to repeat here. 

A square red flag with black center denotes a severe 
storm expected ; a square yellow flag with white center, a 
moderate storm. A red triangular pennant adove these 
signifies northeasterly winds; Je/ow, southeasterly winds. 
A white triangular pennant adove the square flags indicates 
northwesterly winds; Jde/ow, southwesterly. Easy to 
remember, you see. (Red flag, severe storm ; yellow flag, 
moderate storm. White pennant, westerly winds; /V. W. 
if above the flag, S. W. if below. Red pennant, easterly 
winds, N. E. or S. E. as it is above the flag or below. 
Directions as in your maps, you notice.) 

A yellow pennant, or “Information Signal,” means 
“Inquire of local observer for information.” A square 
white flag indicates “clear or fair ;” if with black center, 
“cold wave.” A black flag indicates rain or snow; a flag 
half black and half white, local rains. A black pennant 
above either of these three indicates “ warmer ;” Je/ow, 
** colder.” 

At night a red light indicates easterly winds; and a 
white light above a red light, westerly winds. Whistle 
signals are sometimes employed also. 

Our regular weather clerk, you notice, must be a Ca- 
pable, faithful servant. He must have accurate reports 
ready at stated hours, and must keep his “ weather eye” 
open for special local phenomena. Up there in his 
“castle in the air,” the busy city’s phenomena spread 
before his eye far below, if not exactly “the storm king,” 
he does often rob the storms of their terrors by anticipat- 
ing their wrath, and, as one of the beneficient gemzz, he 
certainly deserves our gratitude. 
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Poor Little Mouse 
By Sydney Dayre 


Bridget was building the fire in the kitchen when 
mamma went to speak to her about something for tea. 

“You haven’t any good kindling, Bridget,” she said. 
“You need a little paper to start it. Dolly,” she called, 
‘“‘ biing the waste paper basket from the library.” 

Dolly brought it, and mamma stood throwing pieces of 
paper into the stove while she told Bridget how to make 
a Sally Lunn. 

All of a sudden mamma gave a jump, and dropped the 
basket with a slight scream. 

“ Ow!” exclaimed Dolly, with a smaller jump. 

“ Be aff wid ye!” cried Bridget, making a dab with the 
poker. : 

» A little rustle had come in the papers right under 
mamma’s hand, and a mouse sprang from the basket into 
the stove. 

“ Drive him out, Bridget !” cried mamma. 

“ Dade, mum, and it’s the same I’d’a’ done, but he 
didn’t wait to ax me where he should go.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“Tn the stove, belikes.” 
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“‘ Yes, he surely went in,” said mamma, “and what are 
we going to do now ?” 

“Oh, it’s himself won’t be in the way,” said Bridget, 
lighting a match, : 

“Oh, stop!” screamed Dolly. “ You'll burn up that 
poor little mouse.” 

“ Yes,” said mamma; “we can’t make the fire till we 
get him out.” 

“ Tt’ll be time to be gettin’ the tay,” said Bridget. 

“ Never mind the tea,” said mamma; “ perhaps we can 
scare him out.” 

Bridget banged about the stove with a poker, making 
enough noise to frighten a dozen mice out of their poor 
little senses. Mamma and Dolly watched to see him come 
out, but he did not come. 

“Tt must have got down in some of the flues,” said 
mamma. 

“We can’t get him,” said Bridget. ‘ It’s makin’ the 
fire i’d better be.” 

“No, indeed!” said mamma. “Take your scraper, 
Bridget, and try if you can find him with that.” 

So Bridget poked and scraped until Dolly’s heart stood 
still with the fear that if the mouse was anywhere about, 
he would surely be_killed. 

“Tt’s no use,” said mamma. “ You must heat some 
water for the tea over the gas.” 

“ And is it nothin’ else ye’ll be havin’ wid the tay ?” 

“ No, nothing else.” 

Bridget grumbled at so much fuss being made over a 
mouse. 

“You must set a trap in the stove to-night,” said 
mamma, “and perhaps the mouse will be caught by the 
morning. 

“ But, mamma, that will kill him all the same,” said 
Dolly, very mournfully. 

“Yes, pet, but it will be a quick death. Mice are pests, 
and we must get rid {of them, but we will not let them 
burn up.” 

“ Nothing else for supper?” Tom and Ted looked in 
dismay at the plainly set table. 

“No hot biscuit ?” 

“No potato balls ?” 

“No omelet ?” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” said Dolly, shaking her head 
very soberly. “A poor little mouse jumped into the 
stove, so we couldn’t have any fire.” 

Mamma gave a fuller account of the curious happening 
which had stood between them and a hot supper, adding : 
“You wouldn’t have had me let the little creature die in 
slow torture, would you ?” 

“ No, indeed !” said both boys, heartily. 

“ But,” said Tom, “I hope he’ll be caught by breakfast- 
time in the morning,” 

“‘T remember reading an account,” said Ted, “of a great 
old time they had somewhere once about a cat that got 
built up in a brick wall. Mr. Bergh—he’s the Society-for- 
the-Prevention-of-Cruelty-to-Animals man, Dolly—came 
along while there was a crowd all about, and you could 
hear the cat mewing.” 

“Oh, the poor little kitty!” exclaimed Dolly. 

“And the men were going on with the wall, and Mr. 
Bergh said that wouldn’t do; that work had to stop, and 
that wall had to come down, and that cat had to come out. 
And there was a great fuss about it, but Mr. Bergh wouldn’t 
budge a mite, for all the big contractors and carpenter 
fellows came storming ’round and saying it would be hun- 
dreds of dollars to ’em to take down that wall. He stuck 
right to it, and there he stood all day while they took down 
bricks and bricks, and at last, Dolly, when it was most 
night, pussy came crawling out—” 

“Oh, the dear little kitty!” said Dolly, clapping her 
hands. 

“Crawling out, and all the people cheered, and hol- 
lered, and hurrahed for Mr. Bergh.” 

“ Hurrah for Mr. Bergh, I say!” said Tom, with great 


. enthusiasm. “I'd give a dollar to see him—if I had it.” 


“Mr. Bergh is dead,” said mamma, 
“Ts he? Oh, that’s too bad.” 
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“A great many people felt badly when he died,” went 
on mamma. “He gave his life to the work of caring for 
the poor dumb animals who cannot protect themselves 
from the crueltyjof man. It is a pity that any one, man or 
woman, boy or girl, should ever find it in his heart to ill- 
treat creatures that the Lord has given for our use ; crea- 
tures smaller or weaker than ourselves.” 

“Horses aren’t weaker,” said Tom. | 

“ Not in bodily strength, but men have power over them 
by strength of mind. Well, Mr. Bergh.is gone, but he has 
left his work to go on, and it is going on, for all over the 
land are societies which make it their business to carry on 
the noble work he began. Now, we just now are a small 
society for the prevention of cruelty to that mouse, aren’t 
we ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the children. 

“ But,” said Ted as the two were going to bed, “‘ what 
if that. mouse isn’t caught in the morning ?” 

“We'll have a pretty slim breakfast if it isn’t,” said 
Tom. 

“What if it shouldn’t be found for a week ?” 

Tom shook his head dolefully. 

“Do you s’pose the stove can be taken to pieces?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ted. 

It was a dismal outlook, but neither boy would have 
consented to the fire being made while the mouse was in 
the stove. 


Tom awoke in the morning at the first sound of the 
rising bell, but, as some other boys do, waited awhile before 
stirring, 

“T do believe I smell pancakes,” he at length suddenly 
exclaimed, sitting up, wide awake. 

( @“ Nonsense!” said Ted. “ Bridget don’t begin baking 
pancakes till breakfast is ready.” ~ 

“ She always bakes one to try,” persisted Tom. 

“ And I smell beefsteak,” said Ted, sniffing very hard. 

_ They hurried and dressed, reaching the breakfast-table 
just as Bridget was bringing in the first plate of pancakes. 

“Did you catch the mouse, Bridget ?” asked Ted. 

“Niver a bit of him,” said Bridget, smiling as she went 
for another supply of cakes. 

Dolly, who was just coming in, gave a little wail, and 
Bridget, who had made her small sensation, hurried back 
as soon as she could to tell more. 

“Whin ye was bringin’ the paper lasht night, mum,” she 
said to mamma, “ it’s mesilf had been takin’ up the ashes 
in the coal-scuttle. An’ there they was whin the little 
varmint jumped, and thin I tuk up the rest of the ashes. 
An’ whin I threw out the ashes this morning wasn’t it the 
very little spalpeen himsilf jumped out of thim, as lively 
as a cricket.” 

“And he hadn't been in the stove at all?” asked 
mamma. 

“ Niver a wan of him, mum.” 

“And he didn’t get killed in the trap!” cried Dolly, 
rejoicing. 

“I’m glad we didn’t have to wait a week before he was 
found,” said Tom. 


Have you ever thought about how the little jingle 
got into the sleigh-bells? It certainly is too big to be 
put through the holes in the bell, and yet there it is 
inside. How did it ever get in? In this way, an iron- 
founder tells us: “In making the bell the ‘jinglet’ 
is put inside a little ball of mud, just the shape 
of the inside of the bell. Then a mold is made just 
the shape of the outside of the bell. This mud-ball 
with the ‘ jinglet’ inside is placed in the mold of the out- 
side, and the metal is poured in, which fills up the space 
between the ball and the mold. When the mold is 
taken off you see a sleigh-bell, but it will not ring, as it is 
full of dirt. The hot metal that the bell is made of dries the 
dirt so that it can be shaken out. After the dirt is all shaken 
out of the holes in the bell the little iron ‘ jinglet’ will 
still be in the bell and will ring. It took a good many 
years to think out how to make a sleigh-bell.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Infallibility ’ 


By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


If one went unto them from the dead, they will repent.—Luke xvi., 30. 


This is a cry from hell. The soul that uttered it had 
set aside all rational evidence for the spiritual life. He 
had said, There is no infallible proof in behalf of godliness 
here and blessedness hereafter ; I will take the chances of 
a gluttonous, earthy life. The chances landed him in hell. 
Still clinging to the delusion, he wants an authoritative, in- 
fallible message sent to his brethren, that they come not to 
that place. The answer rings down from heaven: “ If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither would they 
believe though one rose from the dead.” If the rational, 
spiritual evidence fails, an infallible statement would like- 
wise be fruitless. From the beginning this cry has gone 
up to heaven from the heart of humanity: O for a sign 
from God! Some clear, absolute statement, attested by 
unanswerable, unassailable proofs! So that we can say to 
our own hearts, There, rest; cease all debate; make an 
end of thy wanderings. So that we can say to our fellow- 
men, Here is the final, the infallible word ; your eyes may 
see, your hands may handle. But the heavens have 
steadily, consistently turned a deaf ear to this cry of 
humanity. The answer has rung down upon the world: 
If you receive not the truths of God in their own light, by 
their own appropriate, spiritual evidence, neither would 
you believe though one rose from thedead. This is only 
another way of saying that, if you will not receive a truth 
on the natural sanctions of that truth, it is in vain to 
bring in proofs from some foreign region, If you cannot 
appreciate the beauty of one of Beethoven’s sonatas, I 
cannot prove it to you by the laws of mathematics or by a 
process of chemistry. It comes to you accredited by its 
own appropriate musical proofs. If these fail upon you, you 
are dead to it, that is all. Musically you are a lost soul. 
If one should rise from the dead and declare to you that 
that sonata is beautiful, it would not help you, just as it 
would not help those gluttonous, sensuous brothers of Dives 
to have a spirit from the other world tell them that tem- 
perance and purity are beautiful and delightful. Yet one 
glance into history discloses to us all the generations of 
men engaged in this hopeless quest, groping in the dark- 
ness, calling on the heavens for absolute, infallible proofs 
of spiritual truth. Fates, oracles, mysteries, visions, divi- 
nations, dreams, soothsayers, inspired prophets, infallible 
popes, absolute, inerrant books—these and many like 
devices are the answer which the human soul has made to 
itself, being denied an answer from heaven. What a 
weird, pathetic, tremendous story is the history of the 
infallibles ! Show me some peculiarly dark and monstrous 
transaction in human history and I will show you back of 
it some man ar group of men who claim a divine, infallible 
sanction for their deed. So clear and decisive is the tes- 
timony of history on this subject, the marvel is that men 
in this last age of the world can be so blind as to attempt 
a repetition of the folly. This doctrine of infallibility has 
so often been laid in the balance, and its utter vanity 
demonstrated in the sight of the nations, that the individual 
or the Church that now adopts it must do so in the face of 
the most emphatic and solemn repudiation which Provi- 
dence has ever stamped upon any error. The principal 
contests of our Lord with the Jewish Church were at pre- 
cisely this point. Consider the story of that Church. No 
other Church has ever held so strict and inflexible a doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration. ‘ Every jot and tittle” was a 
proverb in the time of our Saviour. ‘The scribe whose busi- 
ness it was to copy, guard, and translate the sacred writings 
was considered a being of superhuman gifts and preroga- 
tives. ‘Everywhere he appears as mouthpiece and 
representative of the people. He has been solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of hands, and is the ‘ Rabbi, my 


1 Preached at Albany, N. Y., March 6, 1892. 
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great one, master.’ He is the divine aristocrat among the 
vulgar herd of the rude and profane, who know not the 
law and are cursed. His order constitutes the ultimate 
authority on all questions of faith and practice. Each 
scribe outweighs all the common people, who must accord- 
ingly pay him every honor. Nay, they were honored of 
God himself, and their praises proclaimed by the angels; 
and in heaven also each of them would hold the same rank 
and distinction as on earth. Such was the respect paid 
to their sayings that they were to be absolutely believed 
even if they were to declare that to be upon the right hand 
which was at the left.” (Edersheim.) How must the 
book itself have been regarded if even the keeper of it 
was thus exalted to heaven! “The Talmudic and Alex- 
andrian Judaism agreed in ascribing a peculiar authority 
to the Old Testament. The former held that the Thorah, 
or Law, was of immediate divine origin. God wrote it 
with his own hand, or dictated it to Moses as his amanu- 
ensis.” Of course, with a book so given, not a word, not 
a letter, not a “horn” of a letter, could betrifled with. A 
book so given demanded just such a being as the scribe to 
care for it. (Precisely here is the fountain-head of tradition- 
alism.) It is the business of this infallible scribe to lay a 
“ Thus saith the Lord ” upon every transaction in life. It 
needs no prophetic insight to stand at this point of the 
history and see that, as the generations pass, the scribe 
will magnify his office. A vast and complex system of 
infallible deliverances will be cast like a net upon human 
life and action; not a deed, hardly a word or thought, 
could escape from its meshes. I need not rehearse the 
old story, how traditionalism by and by stole the livery of 
the Book itself ; how it drew to its support the great names 
of antiquity by myths and legends delivered with oracular 
authority and solemnity. The people were assured that 
Shem delivered traditions to Jacob ; that Abraham wrote a 
tractate on idolatry, and diligently observed the whole 
traditional law ; that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob introduced 
the three daily times of prayer; the three benedictions in 
“grace at meat” were propounded by Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Solomon; Moses introduced the practice of 
reading lessons from the law on Sabbaths, new moons, 
feast-days, and even on Mondays and Thursdays; and, 
last of all, they affirmed that Adam was born circum- 
cised, and had kept all the rabbinical ordinances. 

“ These traditional ordinances indicated alike the way 
in which the fathers had walked, and that which their 
children were bound to follow.” “ They provided for every 
possible and impossible case ; entered into every detail of 
private, family, and public life ; and, with iron logic, unbend- 
ing rigor, and most minute analysis, pursued and dom- 
inated man, turn whither he might, laying on him a yoke 
which was truly unbearable.” 

These twin errors, verbal inspiration of the Bible, and 
the possibility of an infallible interpretation and applica- 
tion of such a book, had produced that system of adamant 
which “so effectually opposed the new doctrine of the 
kingdom.” Our Lord was confronted by a church and a 
generation of men who had a “ Thus saith the Lord” 
for every act of their life. The Lord of glory stood 
visibly before them, “full of grace and truth,” speak- 
ing “as man never spake,” doing before their eyes the 
mighty works of God. Yet, because the circumstances 
of his birth did not, as they thought, tally with the 
dictum of their infallible book, the Saviour of the world, 
clothed with the power and persuasion of his spiritual, 
heavenly credentials, is.set aside. Because they could 
name his brothers and sisters he is rejected; for had 
not their infallible tradition said, ‘When Christ cometh, 
no man knoweth whence he is”? Do you wonder that 
these men set upon our Lord with the fury of madness 
when he began calmly to revoke the words of Moses, every 
one of which had been written by the finger of God, and 
had been applied to life with mathematical precision by 
their infallible scribes? How could they do anything else 
than destroy the man who set at naught their temple ser- 
vice, every item of which had been dictated by God him- 
self? The miracles of our Lord were brushed aside as 
worthless evidence, and a “sign” was demanded. Those 
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lowly acts of healing the sick and feeding the hungry 
did not answer the theological standard for infallible super- 
natural sanctions of a messenger from heaven. Which- 
ever way our Lord might turn, he was met by this iron. 
system of infallibility. It is settled that Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship. Nay! nay! cries the 
Liberator of men, “God is a Spirit. They that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth.” “Who is my 
neighbor?” Reaffirm now our infallible system of Jewish 
exclusiveness, every iota of which is attested by divine 
authority. Nay,nay! Every man on the face of the earth. 
who has need of you is your neighbor. “Master, who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
Reaffirm our elaborate doctrine of divine punishments, a 
doctrine attested by the inspired Word and by infallible 
tradition. Nay, nay! Human need and misery are not so 
much a scheme of penal retribution as the occasion for 
the loving intervention of a heavenly Father. ‘“ Master, 
command my brother to divide the inheritance.” Who. 
made me a judge and divider over you? “Beware of 
covetousness.” ‘How many times shall I forgive my 
brother?” The old Jewish cry for an infallible rule. 
There are no rules for a spiritual transaction—/orgive, for- 
give, forgive. At last, in order to make a clean sweep of 
this whole system of verbalism and infallibility, and put the 
subject forever at rest, this Redeemer, Liberator of men,. 
gathers all rules, all laws, up into one supreme word, Love 
—love to God, love to man. “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” Love is not under law; is not a creature of law; 
neither indeed can be. Here in one word we are caught 
away from that whole small, earthy scene of verbal exacti- 
tude and infallible rules, and are introduced into the wide: 
heavens of the spiritaul life, where we are no more under 
law, but under grace; where we are made one with our 
heavenly Father, and take our life by vital contact from: 
him. This is the summing up of the gospel by our Lord 
himself, and the rest of the New Testament is devoted to 
planting men upon this truth. 

The next great historical illustration of our subject is the 
Romish Church, It is in substance a repetition of the 
Jewish history: a gradual but steady slipping away from 
the freedom and simplicity of the apostolic age ; at first an 
unconscious conformity to the surrounding heathendom ; 
then a deliberate copying and confiscation of the practices, 
rituals, and temples of the heathen ; then the ambitious pre- 
tensions of the leaders of the Church, till in the Dark Ages 
we find a practical reproduction of the old Jewish condi- 
tions—an absolute doctrine of inspiration, and an infallible 
Church or infallible Pope. Under this system the same 
tendency to tradition appears. It is an old story. The 
infallible Church or Pope is sure to steal the livery of the 
Book. A mass of traditions and customs and dogmas, 
sanctioned by the Church, tdkes its place side by side 
with the infallible Book. An iron system of minute, abso- 
lute regulations in faith and practice is once more laid as. 
an intolerable yoke upon the neck of the Church. 

To question this authority was a sacrilege. It was ques- 
tioning the authority of God. Was not the Book abso- 
lutely inspired, and was not the Church infallibly guided 
in the reading of that Book? Did not the Inquisi- 
tion know exactly the mind of God? Men setting them- 
selves against a plain, infallible declaration of the divine 
mind were not fit to live ; therefore it was clearly the busi- 


ness of the Inquisition to kill. The deadly directness. 


of this lozic was only equaled by the falsity of its prem- 
ises. 

This Romish claim to infallibility has in our own day 
blossomed in the declaration of 1870: “We teach and 
define that it is a dogma divinely revealed that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra—that is, when, in dis- 
charge of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, 
by virtue of his supreme authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the universal 
Church—by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed 
Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed that his Church should be endowed for 
defining doctrines regarding faith and morals; and that 
therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irre- 
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formable of themselves and not by the consent of the 
Church.” 

The Reformation was an uprising in the name of liberty 
against such assumptions as these. The Protestants took 
their appeal at once to the Word of God. No Pope, no 
Church, shall assume the right of an infallible interpretation 
and application of that divine Word. The Protestants 
thus at one blow cut themselves off forever from the 
ancient support of both the Jewish and Roman Churches; 
namely, an infallible authority outside of the Bible. 
Thrown back upon the Bible alone, they were compelled to 
defend it, study it, give it to the people, as had never 
before been witnessed in Christian history. In all the 
post-Reformation controversies with the Roman Church the 
Protestants were constantly taunted with the weakness of 
their position: We have a living Church to authoritatively 
explain and apply the Word; but you Protestants are left 
every man to himself. So they were compelled to clarify 
and sharpen their definitions of inspiration and authority. 
They were everywhere pushed to set up their infallible 
Book against the Romish infallible Pope and Church. 

Now we come to the question, What has the doctrine of 
infallibility done for Protestantism, confined as it is to the 
Scriptures? With us it is accompanied, of course, by a 
strict, if not absolute, doctrine of inspiration. 

“ The scriptures of the Old and New Testament are given 
by inspiration of God, and are the only infallible rule of 
Saith and practice.” This is the banner of Protestantism. 
Under this banner every man went for himself to the Bible 
to get his infallible rule of faith and practice. With no 
living Church or Pope to decide, each man must decide 
for himself. Consequently, Protestantism began at once 
to split, according to natural lines of cleavage, into sects, 
each one saying, My infallible Book reads thus and thus ; 
each sect having its “Thus saith the Lord,” for its 
peculiar views, of course, must hold those views against all 
the world, So the process of division and subdivision 
went on, till to-day our sects are well-nigh innumerable. If 
there are any evils in denominationalism, they flow directly 
from this spring, “ An infallible rule of faith and practice.” 
That other evil, which may well be called the twin curse 
of Protestantism, flows from the same spring—doctrinalism. 
The doctrinalism of our own Church is a hardly less 
intolerable yoke than the traditionalism of the Jewish 
and Roman Churches. It is precisely the same in spirit, 
though somewhat different in form. Here is one large 
sect who turn to their infallible book and find the word 
baptize. They decide that it can have but one meaning. 
Then they have the mind of God on that ordinance, and 
straightway confront the world, and take upon themselves 
the name of a man or the ordinance. They are the true 
Church. The Episcopalians fancy that they have a chain 
of men standing hand in hand back to the Apostles ; there 
they touch the infallible again, and so they have the mind 
of God. They are another true Church. We Presbyterians 
find the word fresbuteros in the infallible book, so we are 
the people. We are careful to say that the system of 
doctrine contained in our Confession of Faith is also in 
the infallible book. Each dogma has its appendage of 
proof-texts, so we have our “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
cannot be or do otherwise though the heavens fall. If 
there is any evil in doctrinalism, with its schism, debate, 
strife, bitterness, wrath, evil-speaking, among the children 
of God, it is directly traceable to the dogma of an infallible 
book that decides absolutely all questions of faith and 
practice. One would think that a single look at Protest- 
antism to-day were enough to banish forever this absurd 
notion of infallibility, It has proved simply an apple of 
discord and contention from the beginning. . . . Now, what 
is the secret underlying this long line of historic failures 
and disasters to faith and life, from the old Jewish Church 
down to the last heresy trial in New York? Just this: 
Men have been trying to work a truth outside of its own 
proper sphere. Misapplied truth is quite as mischievous 
as out-and-out falsehood. Infallibility does not belong at 
all in the spiritual realm. It is a low order of truth, whose 
proper place is in mathematics, mechanics, physics. I 
can give you an infallible rule for adding two and two. 
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It is absolute, inerrant. Every man on the face of the 

earth must order his faith and practice by it. No differ- 

ence of opinion is possible—not a shadow. I can give you 

an infallible rule for placing a brace, or constructing an 

arch. I can give you an infallible chemical formula. 

But I cannot give you an infallible rule for composing and 

playing one of Beethoven’s sonatas ; or for writing a poem, 

or for painting a picture, or for carving a statue, or for 
enjoying a landscape, or for loving your country, or for 

loving your children, or for loving truth and beauty and 

goodness, or for loving and serving your God. When you 

come to these things, all the fairest, highest, noblest, holiest 
things in human life, you spring at once away from the 
region of the infallible into the heavens of love and life 
where God sitteth above all law, himself the fountain and 
spring of law, because he is love, and love is the fulfilling 

of law. How is it, friends, that we have so long tolerated 

this monstrous mixture of principles? How would you 
tolerate a suggestion to call a congress of statesmen to 
pass an infallible rule of faith and practice for patriotism ? 
Can you love and serve your country by rule? Why did 
not the friends and neighbors of Mendelssohn go to him 
before his death and beseech him to write an infallible 

rule for playing his “ Songs without Words”? Why did 

not the Spartans leave such a rule for bravery; the 
Romans another such rule for legislation? How comes 
it, I ask, that we who have scouted the infallible from this 
fair realm of growth and power and love and creation, 

have yet so tamely submitted to this invasion of the 
spiritual realm, the glory and heaven over all? How 
comes it that we have so long suffered our Bible to 
be ranked so low, among the mathematics, the mechanics, 

the physics, when its proper kingdom is here in the 

heavens of eternal life? The Bible is not a rule, nora 
book of rules. It is a book of powers, influences, inspira- 
tions. Itis a great storehouse, a magazine of spiritual 

dynamics. It is here by its histories, by its prophecies, its 

songs of. victory, its revelations, its mysteries, its gospels 
and teachings and apocalypse, to set forth God, my God, 

as the one altogether glorious and lovable being in the 
universe, and to kindle my soul to such love for him that 
I instinctively fly to his arms, crying, My Father, my 
Father! Then all law is forever lost in love. When I 

see this high and holy mission of the Bible, I am filled 
with shame and humiliation to see what inferior rank and 
work we have assigned it in our dogmatics, I, for one, am 
determined to have and to hold such a doctrine of the 
Bible that this Holy Word shall no longer be sent petti- 

fogging among the wrangling sects, peddling proof-texts 
among a lot of feeble “ites and isms ” that are not worth 

the paper on which they are written. Already we have the 

established proverb, “ You can prove anything from the 
Bible.” I do here and now solemnly recant and renounce 
any vows which I have ever taken binding me to that view 

of the Scriptures. This Word is not here to teach the 
“system of doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith,” 

or in the Thirty-nine Articles, or in any other creed or 
symbol under heaven. All these things are the banners 

of the sects, each appropriately inscribed with some 

man’s namie; they are the signals of our shame and 

weakness, the sign of our divisions and conflicts. The 

Bible will not say shibboleth with any one of them. It 

is here to kindle the great common spiritual life of the 

Church that lies back of all these things. The Bible is_ 
here to enforce those great common truths which make © 
us one—not the little guesses and half-truths that split us 
into ten thousand warring fragments. The Bible is here 

to lift us out of that low, murky region of definitions and 

rules and infallible statements, into the freedom and joy 

of the one common spiritual life, as our Saviour has 

opened it: Love to God, love to man. 

Now, if any one says this is a vague and loose doctrine, leav- 
ing everything to the individual consciousness, I can only 
reply that it is well settled that a man can be held only by the 
heart. What he loves is either his salvation or damnation. 
This, I take it, is why the Saviour resolved all law into 
love. He is responsible for the doctrine; I am not. If 
any man still insists that a definite, infallible system is the 
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more sure and potent means of dealing with men, I. can 
only point him to that living picture in the upper room 
where the risen Saviour stands in midst of his disciples. 
One of them has said, I will have absolute proof. Now 
behold him, Thomas, this poor victim of the doctrine of the 
infallible, creeping miserably to the glorious form of his 
risen Lord to thrust his finger into the print of the nails, 
and his hand into the wound of the spear. And there by 
his side stands Love, John, serene and victorious in his 
own inner spiritual witness to the truth and grace and 
glory of his Redeemer. “Jesus said unto him, Zomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 


% 
The Choice 


By Anna Fuller 


“T will give thee this joy for thy grief,” 
Said an angel, in pitying tone ; 

And he reached her a golden sheaf 
Which the sunshine had made its own. 


And she looked on the thorn and the rue 
She had gathered from day to day, 
' As she wandered the dark valley through 
Where Sorrow had led the way. 


And knowing how cruel their sting, 

And knowing how bitter their breath, 
She knew that no angel could bring 

Her aught better, save merciful Death. 


% 
The King of Kings’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


This is a military and triumphant ode. Its voice is one 
of pious scorn. The powers of the earth and of the Evil 
One are dramatically portrayed, with their bluster and 
threatening, and are laughed at with ironical laughter by 
the poet. Analogous to it is Luther’s “ Eine Feste Burg :” 


And were this world all devils o’er, 
And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore— 
Not they can overpower us. 

And let the Prince of IIl 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit; 

For why? his doom is writ: 
A word shall quickly slay him. 


The occasion of this Psalm is unknown, but imagination 
easily depicts the probable circumstances. Some surround- 
ing nations who had been tributary to Israel have broken 
out in rebellion. Perhaps their armies are approaching 
Jerusalem to lay siege to it. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
are in terror as the rumor of the invasion reaches them. 
The poet sends out in this Psalm a trumpet-note of cheer 
to them, and of defiance to their enemies, because they are 
the enemies of their God. It is a poem of singular 
spiritual confidence, in form intensely dramatic. The 
action is carried on by different speakers, and is divided 
into four parts. First the singer expresses his amazement 
at the audacity of the nations conspiring against Jehovah ; 
second, Jehovah, throned in heaven, mocks their designs ; 
third, the king whom he has anointed announces the 
divine decree which has appointed him to rule over them ; 
and, finally, the singer closes his Ode by counseling the 
rebellious kings to submit to their lawful sovereign. 


Whatever the original circumstance of this Ode, its 
Spiritual significance is not difficult to perceive. Its hori- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 10, 1892. —Psalms ii., 1-12. 
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zon is wider than that of Palestine. As the singer sings, 
his prophetic vision takes in the world-conflict. He sees 
all the powers of evil leagued against God and God’s 
anointed, forecasts the inevitable issue, and, with a fore- 
shadowing of the Gospel, points out to those who disregard 
God’s authority that their only way to peace and safety is 
by repentance and submission. Thus in all ages this Psalm 
has given expression to the courage of piety in time of 
apparent calamity. Thus was it used by the Apostles in 
the early Church, when threatened with punishment if they 
continued to preach the Gospel of Christ.’ It is the War- 
rior Psalm of the Church militant for all ages. 

The hosts of sin afford to the true Christian no reason 
for fear. Pessimism has some ground, at least some 
excuse, in the short sight, but none in the long look. Faith 
and pessimism cannot go together. We believe in the 
victory of the right because we believe in God. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


In interpreting this poem one may easily stumble at its 
imputation to Jehovah of human expression of feeling. 
“He who is seated in the heavens laughs; the Lord 
mocks at them.” ‘To stumble at such an expression is to 
treat the poet as though he were a philosopher, and the 
truth of poetry as though it were the truth of philosophy. 
The philosopher sees truth in abstract forms ; he therefore 
says, The Almighty is not disturbed by the apparent power 
of evil. The poet sees truth in concrete forms; he there- 
fore says, “ He that sitteth in the heavens laughs; the Lord 
mocks at them.” Beneath this dramatic picture, and inter- 
preted by it, is the profound truth of the eternal serenity, 
from which in all times of trouble we may borrow peace. 


In this Psalm is a double Gospel message—message to 
the assailed, message to the assailant. To the assailed 
the Psalm comes with the word of Jehovah to Moses and 
Joshua; with the word of the angel, after Christ’s death, 
to the disciples ; and of the angel, in the hour of shipwreck, 
to Paul—“ Fear not.” To the assailant it comes with 
both warning and promise. God is a God of righteous- 
ness, and righteousness will be victorious, for God will 
maintain righteousness at any and every cost. But he 
will maintain righteousness rather by your submission than 
your destruction, by crowning you also with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies if you will recognize the corona- 
tion. He is King of kings and Lord of lords. He is 
going forth conquering and to conquer. Do homage, 
therefore; accept his reign, find in him a refuge: for all 
they that find refuge in him are blessed. 


Why would you preach to the wind? Why reason with 
thunder-storms? Better sit quiet, and see them pass over like 
a pageant, cloudy, superb, and vast; then there is quiet for a 


season, and the atmosphere of Truth seems more serene.— 
Hyperion. 


We have a right to be proud of our Pilgrim and Puritan 
fathers among the clergy. They were ready to do and to suffer 
anything for their faith, and a faith which breeds heroes is bet- 
ter than an unbelief which leaves nothing worth being a hero 
for.— The Pulpit and the Pew. 


Take them, O great Eternity ! 
Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! 
—Suspiria. 


Christians are not called to a singing hope, an easy spiritual 
life. They are called to join the host that mean yet, one day, to 
see truth, conscience, love, generosity, honor, and purity taking 
complete control of the machinery of human life.—Beecher. 





1 Acts iv., 25-27. 
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Religious News 


The American Board Problem 
The Facts 


That our readers may understand exactly the facts presented 
by the latest developments in the American Board, we give here 
a succinct report of them. On these facts we have expressed 
our editorial opinion elsewhere in this issue. 

As far back as 1886 complaint was made by some of the sup- 
porters of the American Board that Secretary Alden was requir- 
ing volunteers for missionary appointment to subscribe to partic- 
ular theological views held by himself and a portion of the 
churches, but doubted or disbelieved by others equally evangel- 
ical. A committee of investigation was asked for at Des Moines, 
and, by a majority of two-thirds, investigation was refused and 
a resolution adopted expressing disapprobation of the doc- 
trine of probation after death, approving the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee in carefully guarding the Board from any 
committal of approval of that doctrine, and advising the contin- 
uance of this caution in time to come. The discussion was not 
settled by this action. It continued in the churches, in the 
Associations, and in the public press. Finally, in 1889, a com- 
mittee of investigation was appointed, which reported at Minne- 
apolis in 1890. This committee disapproved of the course of 
the Home Secretary in sending out theological statements of his 
own to volunteers for missionary appointment, and reported that 
he had promised to discontinue the practice ; it also disapproved 
of any inquisition into the views of such volunteers other than 
such as might be necessary “to ascertain whether they con- 
formed essentially to the doctrines commonly received by the 
churches ;” and, to guard against such inquisition in the future, 
the committee proposed to change the theological question 
addressed to such volunteers. In the old Manual it read as fol- 
lows : 

“What, in your view, are the leading doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures ?” 

In the amended form as proposed by the committee it read : 

‘‘What are your views respecting each of the leading doc- 
trines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sustaining 
this Board? In answering this question you may use your own 
language, or refer to any creeds of acknowledged weight.” 

The amendments recommended by the committee further pro- 
vided that “ Without further correspondence on doctrinal matters, 
the communications thus received by the Secretaries [that is, 
from the volunteers in answer to these questions of the Manual] 
shall be presented forthwith to the Prudential Committee. In 
case the Committee desire further scrutiny into the theological 
opinions of the candidate, this shall be had through an interview 
with the Committee as a body,” or with a sub-committee, such 
inquiry being open to any members of the Board and personal 
friends of the candidate. 

Objection was made that this rule forbidding further corre- 
spondence might in some cases work inconvenience. The only 
speech which we can find in the full report of the proceedings 
at Minneapolis recommending any change in this respect is so 
short that we give it in full. It was by Dr. Boardman, of Chi- 
cago, and was as follows: 


Suppose a candidate from beyond the Mississippi River is under consideration. 
It would not be worth while, perhaps, to bring such a person to Boston under these 
conditions. It strikes me that it would save a good deal of trouble and expense 
if the whole thing were brought before the candidate, wherever he or she might 
be, instead of being required to come to Boston. This amendment seems to me 
to be a great convenience. 


An amendment, therefore, was suggested by Dr. Storrs, ac- 
cepted by the committee, and adopted by the Board. It read 
as follows : 


In case the Committee desire further scrutiny into the theological opinions of 
the candidate, they may address to him such supplementary questions as appear 
to them important; and if further light should be needed, it shall be had 
through an interview with the Committee as a body. 


It now appears that the Prudential Committee have been 
habitually sending out to volunteers for missionary appointment 
supplementary questions under this permission. According to 
the “ Congregationalist,” they have been sent out in twenty-five 
or more cases. The Secretaries, the “ Congregationalist ” tells 
us, are known to have been evenly divided in their opinion as to 
the wisdom of sending these questions, and in the last case 
acted upon, the Prudential Committee were very nearly evenly 
divided, the vote in favor of sending them being five for to four 
against. If we are correctly informed, neither of the non-resi- 
dent members of the Prudential Committee—Dr. Storrs and 
Mr. Blatchford—has been present when the question thus 
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raised has been decided. So far as we are informed, their views 
on the question are not publicly known. 

The facts in two of the cases before the Prudential Commit- 
tee have been brought before the public by an editorial in the 
“ Andover Review,” the gist of which we gave to our readers on 
the 12th of March. In these two cases the volunteers for mis- 
sionary appointment were both in Andover, not more than an 
hour’s ride from Boston. Both volunteers presented as their 
doctrinal statement the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the Burial 
Hill Declaration of 1865, and the Congregational Creed of 1883, 
while one of them added the supplemental additions to the latter 
creed made by the Congregational Council at Oberlin. Thus. 
one of them, in answer to the question, “‘ What are your views 
respecting each of the leading doctrines of Scripture commonly 
held by the churches sustaining this Board?” gave all the 
creeds of acknowledged weight in the Congregational denomi- 
nation; while the other gave all the creeds but one. These 
statements were not satisfactory to the Prudential Committee, 
who asked for further information in regard to the following 
points : 

“1, The inspiration and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. 

“2, The immortality of the soul. 

“3, The decisiveness of the present life as related to final 
destiny.” 

It is not necessary to lay any stress upon the answer which 
the volunteers made to these questions, since they were both 
rejected on the ground of health, although the only objection to 
one of the young men was that there had been pulmonary diffi- 
culty in the family, and although his brother has been accepted 
for missionary appointment by the Presbyterian Board, and he 
is in apparently exceptionally vigorous health and somewhat 
prominent as an athlete. The real question presented by these 
cases is not whether the facts warranted the rejection of these 
young men on health grounds, but whether the instructions of 
the Board at Des Moines, modified or interpreted by the action 
of the Board at Minneapolis, justify sending out additional 
inquiries in all cases to volunteers whose statement of faith con- 
sists of an acceptance of all the creeds of acknowledged weight 
in the Congregational churches. 

Upon the question thus presented we have commented in our 
editorial columns. 


The Albany Quarter-Millennial 
By William H. Coleman 


Since 1876 we have had a surfeit of centennials, civil and 
religious. In recent years many churches have celebrated their 
one hundredth, or perhaps their one hundred and fiftieth, anni- 
versary. But for real, genuine antiquity (in a New World 
sense) we must look to Albany. In 1886 she came to the fore 
with a civic bi-centennial. In 1892 her Reformed Dutch 
churches celebrate the coming from Holland of the first pastor 
of the original church, Dominie Johannes Megapolensis, in 1642. 


‘Even then they go back to 1623, the founding of Fort Orange 


(Albany), for the founding of the church, as church and city 
began together, and they are inclined to dispute the priority of 
the sister church at New Amsterdam (New York). 

The building to which both congregations look back as the 
“mother church” was the square stone structure with hipped 
roof which stood from 1715 to 181o in the middle of the street 
at the intersection of the present State Street and Broadway. 
There was a previous building of wood on the same spot, around 
which was built the new one, and before that a log frame further 
south, near the steamboat landing. The stone church had 
handsome stained-glass windows, a carved, circular pulpit, a bell, 
and a metal weather-cock—all from Holland. In early days it 
had no heat, and the Dominie’s winter sermons were often preached 
in cap and mittens. After stoves were introduced, the church 
heater was elevated to a level with the galleries, in order to 
equalize the temperature between the sitters above and below! 
A print is still extant showing this curious arrangement. The 
men occupied the galleries. 

In 1797-99 the present First Church edifice, corner of Pearl 
and Orange Streets, half a mile northwards and westward, was 
built. It is a stately structure even now, occupying, with its old 
and new chapels, an entire though narrow square. Its only 
Dutchlike feature is the low twin steeples, which have given it 
the local name of the “ two-steeple church.” Otherwise it is a 
fine example of the best church architecture of fifty to one hun- 
dred years ago, when ample galleries were deemed an essential, 
with its slender iron pillars, round-arched roof, and recess behind 
the pulpit. It is, perhaps, the only church where to this day is 
preserved the custom of “ sitting at the Lord’s table.” On com- 
munion seasons a narrow table is placed the length of the main 
aisle, with settees on either side, and here the communicants 
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gather in successive groups. For convenience the elements are 
also distributed to other groups gathered in the corner pews of 
the church. 

The old and new churches continued their ministrations under 
joint pastors with one organization, in collegiate form, until 
1815, when, a movement to the south having taken place, a new 
church was erected in Beaver Street not very far from the 
old site. This also was an admirable example of the church 
architecture of the day, judging from prints of the interior. The 
old State Street site was sold to the city for $5,000 and much of 
the building incorporated inthe new. The delicate question as to 
which pastor should go and which should stay was decided by 
lot, and the lot fell on the Rev. Dr. John DeWitt to take the 
South Church, the Rev. Dr. John M. Bradford becoming pastor 
of the North Church. The two churches now became officially 
known as the First and Second, one retaining the old pulpit and 
weather-cock, the other the bell. When the Third Church colo- 
nized from the Second, locating on Ferry Street, further south, 
in 1834, the three churches were popularly known as North, 
Middle, and South Dutch. 

Aiter seventy years’ occupancy of their edifice, the growth of 
the city westward led the Second to move with it to the corner 
of Madison Avenue and Swan, where in 1879-86 was erected a 
beautiful sanctuary of gray stone, with interior fittings of cherry 
in modern style. On the top of the northern spire proudly 
whirls the ancient weather-cock (a gift from the North Church), 
newly gilded, but still bearing the marks of Indian bullets 
of the early days. Before the dedication, the pastor, the Rev. 
Dwight K. Bartlett, D.D., died, and his historical discourse 
was read by his brother, Edward O. Since Dr. DeWitt’s time 
the church has been served by Isaac Ferris, Isaac N. Wycoff, 
Joachim Elmendorf, D. K. Bartlett, W. R. Davis, G. T. Dow- 
ling. During this time the North Church had had John Ludlow, 
Thomas E. Vermilye, Duncan Kennedy, E. P. Rogers, R. W. 
Clark, J. W. Chapman, E. P. Johnson. Resisting the westward 
movement, it held its ground bravely, and, though reduced in 
numbers at times by the loss of old families, made up for it by 
more direct efforts at city evangelization under the lead of Pastor 
Chapman (now of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia), 
whose efforts caused the great building to be crowdéd at times, 
largely with young men and women. 

Here was material for a celebration, with its records chiefly 
gathered and at hand already, and it only needed two born-and- 
bred Dutch Reformed pastors, filled with the spirit of their 
ancestors, to do justice to it. Bnt now came ina lack. Both 
pastors were comparatively new men, and one was a Presbyte- 
rian, the other an ex-Baptist! However, the present incumbents 
gave day and night to study of the subject, made good prepara- 
tion, and acquitted themselves in excellent fashion. 

Sunday morning, March 20, the pastors preached historical 
sermons to their own people. The North Church was lavishly 
decorated with the colors of Holland, France, and the United 
States. Across the chancel stretched the church mottoes, “ Nisi 
Dominus Frusta” and “ Eendracht Maakt Macht” (union makes 
might)—which latter none but a born or trained Dutchman may 
presume to pronounce. The old pulpit was erected at the right 
of the platform, and from it Dominie [ohnson preached his ser- 
mon of forty-eight minutes, pausing in the middle, according to 
ancient custom, to take up the collection for the poor. He cov- 
ered the period from 1650 to 1800, and sketched the careers of 
Pastors Grasmeer (supply), Schaats, Dellius, Lydius, Van Dries- 
sen, Frelinghuysen, Westerlo, Bassett. and Johnson, the latter of 
whom preached a funeral sermon in memory of President Wash- 
ington in this church in 1800. The benevolence of the early 
church was shown in the record of its offerings, reaching $90 a 
Sunday when the church was only five years old, and at one time 
the poor fund reached $5,000. Sometimes the church officers 
loaned the excess at ten per cent. to the Patroon! Their mis- 
sionary spirit was shown by the diligent labors of the pastors 
among the Mohawk Indians, many of whom became members 
of the church, and the tribes friends of the Dutch and defenders 
of Albany against the inroads of Canadian Indians. A lady 
member of ninety-four was present at the service. 

The Madison Avenue Church was more simply but effectively 
dressed, the orange being used for a background for the church 
mottoes already given, and also for “The Church under the 
Cross.” A large floral reproduction of the old stone church 
stood near the pulpit, and also the pulpit from the Beaver Street 
Church. Dr. Dowling reviewed the last one hundred years, and 
took his people, in imagination, to a service in the old church in 
State Street in 1792. Sabbath evening the two congregations 
united in a communion service at the Second Church. 

On Tuesday evening, March 22, a union service was held in 
the First Church, at which Mr. Ernest J. Miller, of the Second, 
read a paper on the circumstances leading to the founding of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in America. He followed the 
Walloon and Pilgrim communities in Holland through their 
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trials in emigrating to this country, and showed that the church 
in Albany was really founded in 1623, under the care of a lay 
minister called the “ comforter of the sick,” nineteen years before 
Dominie Megapolensis was called, and three years before any 
organization was made in New York. 

Then came the congratulations of sister denominations in 
order of their city age: the Lutherans, by the Rev. George M. 
Heindel; Episcopalian, Bishop Doane; Presbyterian, A. V. V. 
Raymond; Methodist, H. C. Farrar; Baptist, Albert Foster ; 
Congregational, James McLeod; closing with Philip Phelps, 
of the Reformed Dutch. The speakers wore the oranje boven 
(the “bow of orange ribbon”), and were very happy in their 
remarks. Several spoke of the denominational fluidity of the 
present day, Dr. Raymond confessing that he was a born-and- 
bred Dutchman, brought up within thirty miles of the First 
Church; and Dr. Farrar saying that he was brought up a Pres- 
byterian. The latter hoped God would continue to give this 
old church good ministers from other denominations. Dr. 
McLeod (also a Presbyterian) grouped around the date 1642 the 
Englishmen and events of that time. Dr. Phelps said he 
could remember the time when Dutch was spoken in the prayer- 
meetings. Pastor Johnson (whose hobby is history) introduced 
the speakers in felicitous terms, exchanging occasional shots on 
by-gone denominational differences, and at the close said it was 
the longest religious service he had ever attended; and so it was 
—8 to11:30. This also was Dutch! 


Church News from Tokyo 


By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


How many of the readers of The Christian Union ever heard 
of the Bancho Church I do not know. It is, however, well 
worth their knowing, for, as the leading Congregational church 
of Tokyo, it enjoys a wide influence in Japan. It is situated 
within the outer moat surrounding the imperial palace, in a sec- 
tion of the city where the streets are numbered. As we say, 
“First Street,” “Second Street,” etc., so the Japanese say, 
“ Ichi Bancho,” “ Ni Bancho,” etc., the syllable daz having the 
force of z# in our ordinal numbers. Thus this section has come 
to be known popularly as Bancho, or “the numbered streets,” 
as we might roughly translate the term. The church was organ- 
ized some six years ago by the Rev. Mr. Kozaki, now Dr. Nee- 
sima’s successor as President of the Doshisha. It has always 
been self-supporting, and now possesses an income of nearly 
yen 1,000 a year (the yex is about seventy-five cents in United 
States gold). If allowance be made for the low rate of wages 
prevailing in Japan, this would be nearly equivalent to $5,000 
in the United States. 

On the 5th of January last a council met, in response to let- 
ters missive, to install the Rev. Mr. Harada as pastor of this 
Bancho Church. Mr. Harada had just returned to Japan after 
three years’ study at Chicago and Yale Theological Seminaries. 
Before going abroad he was for several years pastor of the Kobe 
Church, where he was much beloved by his people. After the 
organization of the council, Mr. Harada gave an account of his 
religious experience, in which he dwelt especially upon his life in 
the Doshisha, where he graduated in 1884. He then read a 
brief statement of his doctrinal belief. His predecessor in the 
pastorate had embraced essentially the views of the person of 
Christ represented by Keim’s “ Life of Christ,” and, finding the 
church was not in agreement with him, he resigned. It was 
natural that the Council as well as the Church should desire to 
know Mr. Harada’s views on this subject. Possibly some 
might have objected to the prominence he gave to such Biblical 
expressions as “ God was in Christ,” but the great emphasis he 
put upon Christ as an ever-living and ever-present Saviour, the 
constant supporter and friend of his people, would have reassured 
them. His whole bearing made a most favorable impression 
upon all present, and it was with the utmost cordiality that the 
council voted to proceed with the installation, which was 
appointed for the afternoon of the same day. The right hand 
of fellowship was given by his old classmate at the Doshisha, 
the Rev. Mr. Seegila ;' the installing prayer was offered by the 
writer, the only representative of the American Board who was 
able to be present. In connection with this service the new 
church building, recently erected at an expense of about yen 
3,300, was dedicated. It is a substantial but unpretending 
brick edifice, which will seat an audience of four hundred and 
fifty. It is lighted by electricity. Aside from about yen 100 
contributed by a few outside friends, the whole expense was 
borne by the members of the church. Among the exercises of 
this double service were several addresses from the young peo- 
ple, one of them by a boy of possibly fifteen years of age. Two 
of the young ladies read what are called in Japan dumsho, a kind of 
tour de force possible only in a country where the written lan- 
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guage is divorced from the colloquial. They are more or less 
intelligible to the educated, but the eye is a better guide to their 
meaning than the ear. Toward the close the Rev. G. F. Ver- 
beck, D.D., of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, gave one of his 
inimitable congratulatory addresses. 

Mr. Harada enters upon his duties under bright auspices. 
His church has nominally about, three hundred members, but, 
owing to the fact that a large proportion of them are either 
Government officials or students, the number of absentees is 
very large. Hardly more than two hundred are now living in 
the city. It is an interesting custom in this church for a member 
who is expecting to be absent for a considerable time to rise at 
the close of the morning service and take formal leave of the 
church, telling where he is going and the cause which compels 
him to go. Last Sunday, on the other hand, the clerk of the 
Supreme Court, who had been serving in a distant province for 
a year or more, arose to announce his return and his desire to 
renew his old relations with the church. It was pleasant to 
learn that he did not leave his Christianity behind him while 
separated from the church, but had thrown himself heartily into 
a new enterprise in the city of his temporary residence. 

Mr. Yokoi has been having an interesting course of scientific 
lectures in his church, in which several of the best-known pro- 
fessors and lecturers in the Imperial University have taken part. 
Among these, a priest of the Shin sect of Buddhists, who lec- 
tures on Buddhism at the University, made a most interesting 
address. He prefaced his lecture by saying he supposed him- 
self to be the first Buddhist priest to speak in a Christian place 
of worship, and intimated that some of his friends endeavored to 
dissuade him from accepting Mr. Yokoi’s invitation, but that, 
as he thought the matter over, he concluded Shaka (Sakya 
Muni) himself would have gladly addressed such an audience, 
and he could think of no better standard for his own conduct. 
He then endeavored to explain the difference between theoreti- 
cal and practical Buddhism. He stated that pure Buddhism 
knew no distinctions, not even that between self and not-self, 
or between Buddha and the universe—Buddha is the universe, 
and the universe is Buddha. There is, therefore, we were told, 
in theoretical Buddhism no room for buddhas, gods, or men; but 
in practical Buddhism, which deals with phenomena, there are, 
however, many grades of existence—there are buddhas, gods, 
angels, men, etc. Of course, in a short lecture there was no 
room for a full exposition of the subject; but by skillful illus- 
tration the speaker set forth in a clear light the apparently, at 
least, contradictory character of the two forms of Buddhist 
teaching. Perhaps it was merely our imagination, but the lec- 
turer’s manner of speech suggested a hesitancy to acknowledge 
his own acceptance of the doctrines which he explained. It was 
always, “ Sakya taught,” not “ we believe,” with which he intro- 
duced his statements of doctrine. Possibly this form was chosen 
as indicating a dispassionate discussion of the questions in 
hand, but it was carried so far as to detract somewhat from the 
impressiveness of his address. 

This course of lectures has attracted much attention in the 
city. Stenographers are always present, and reports of the lec- 
tures, after revision by their respective authors, are to be pub- 
lished in “The Rikugo Zasshi,” the “Andover Review” of 
Japan. These lectures are part of a plan by means of which 
Mr. Yokoi hopes to make his church the center of a work simi- 
lar to that of Toynbee Hall. 
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Church Gleanings 


—A Presbyterian church in Lancaster, Pa., gives a medal 
to every person who does not miss a church or a Sunday-school 
service during the year. Last year, says an exchange, the sexton 
carried off all the honors. 

—The Andover House in Boston is soon to begin a series of 
weekly conferences at which “The Housing of the Poor” will 
be treated by Robert Treat Paine, “Sanitary Investigations” 
by Professor Dwight Porter, “Women’s College Settlements ” 
by Vida Scudder, “ The Child Problem” by Charles W. Birt- 
well, “ The Temperance Problem in Massachusetts Towns ” by 
the Rev. William C. Wolcott. 

—The nineteenth annual session of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction will be held in Denver, June 23 to 
30. The object of this worthy organization is to discuss impor- 
tant social problems with a view to their practical solution. 
Those interested in such matters may obtain information regard- 
ing the Conference from the Secretary, Alexander Johnson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

—The Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Farley, who died on Thursday 
of last week in Brooklyn, was in his ninety-second year, having 
been born in Boston on June 25, 1800, and was the oldest 
surviving graduate of Harvard College (class of 1818), and pastor 
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emeritus of the Church of the Saviour, the First Unitarian 
Church, of which he had been the regular pastor from 1841 to 
1863. Dr. Farley had of late years been engaged in literary 
work. He was the author of “ Unitarianism in the United 
States,” “ Unitarianism Defined,” and other books. 

—The Rev. Thomas Sproull, D.D., LL.D., one of the leading 
men of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of this country, died 
in Pittsburg, Pa., on March 20, at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was graduated at the Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
served as pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Allegheny and Pittsburg from 1834 to 1868. For many years 
he was a professor in Presbyterian colleges, and in 1847 was 
Moderator of the General Synod. During part of his career he 
was editor of prominent Presbyterian newspapers. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Westminster College, Pennsylvania, 
and of LL.D. from the Western University of Pennsylvania. His 
chief literary work was “ Prelections on Theology.” 

—Active preparations are being made by the First Presby- 
terian Church of Portland, Oregon, for the welcoming of the 
delegates to the Presbyterian General Assembly, which meets 
with that church on Thursday, May 17. Besides the five hun- 
dred and fifty official delegates, many hundreds of visitors from 
the Eastern and Middle States are expected. The Christian 
Union will print week-to-week telegraphic reports of the proceed- 
ings. A special train will leave New York a week before the 
date of the convention, in charge of Mr. D. F. E. Shearer 
(53 Fifth Avenue). It has been arranged to spend Sunday in 
Salt Lake City, and much discussion has arisen as to the pro- 
priety of accepting the invitation of the Mormons to hold services 
in their Tabernacle, ending in a decision to hold the services 
elsewhere in the city. The invitation is not, as has been stated, 
an unheard-of thing; only a few weeks ago we reported the fact 
that a Congregational minister had preached in the Tabernacle. 

—On Wednesday of this week the New York Conference and 
the New York East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met, the first in the Park Avenue Church of this city, 
the second in the New York Avenue Church of Brooklyn. The 
dividing line, territorially, between the conferences is Broadway, 
Park Row, and Third Avenue, the New York Conference extend- 
ing northward along the line of the Hudson; the East Confer- 
ence reaching eastward on Long Island and including part of 
Connecticut. Each elects six delegates to the General Confer- 
ence to be held in Omaha in May. This quadrennial gathering 
of the whole Church will continue a month, and its discussions 
and action will be reported to our readers by the Rev. F. M. 
North, with whose name as that of our special correspondent at 
former great Methodist councils our readers are pleasantly 
familiar. The two New York Conferences now in session num- 
ber about six hundred active ministers. The list of appoint- 
ments for the year will be given out at the close of the session. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—A. J. Dyer, of Upton, Mass., has received a call from the First Church of 
North Brookfield. 

—C. M. Lamson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has not, as previously reported, 
received a call from the Salem Street Church of Worcester, Mass. 

—W. F. Livingston, of North Abington, Mass., has resigned, and will enter 
the Episcopal Church. 

—Alexander Lewis accepts a call to the permanent pastorate of the New 
England Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; he has been acting pastor for a year. 

—E. L. Brooks accepts a call to Fort Recovery, O. 

—W. W. Sleeper accepts a call to the Second Church of Beloit, Wis. 

—E. J. Collin accepts a call to Chillicothe, Ill. 

—H. T. Widdemer, of the First Church of Passaic, N. J., has resigned. 

—A. E. Stembridge, of West Goshen, Conn., accepts a call to Kankauna, 
Wis. 

—T. B. Davies was installed as pastor of the church in Clarendon, Vt., on 
March 16. 

—John Willan has become pastor of the church in Leon, Wis. 

—E. C. Haynes, of the First Church of West Torrington, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—A. E. Bailey has become pastor of the church in Plattville, Mich. 

—E. E. Preston accepts a call to Oakland, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Charles Edwards was last week installed as pastor of the Franklin Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—A. P. Meeker has become pastor of the church in Hempstead, N. Y. 

—Josiah Still has become pastor of the church in Masonville, N. Y. 

—W. H. Marquess, of Fulton, Mo., has received a call from the First Church 
of Louisville, Ky. : 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Charles R. Treat has resigned the rectorship of the Church of the Arch- 
angel (P. E.), New York City, and accepts that of the Church of St. Stephen, 
New York City. 

—G. E. Hoer, of Summit, N. J., accepts a call from the Baptist church of 
Bayonne. 

—M. B. Pugh, one of the oldest members of the Pittsburg Methodist Con- 
ference, died suddenly on March 15, at Springtield, Pa. 

—R. G. Russell resigns the pastorate of the Universalist church of Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


A Dictionary of Hymnology’ 


We think it will be agreed by all who look into it that this 
is a most interesting, we may indeed say a fascinating, book. 
It presents a vast amount of information upon a very attract- 
ive class of subjects, and this information is always and 
everywhere interesting. One may open at random in any 
part of it and be sure to hit upon something that interests, 
pleases, and often surprises. For instance, opening on 
page 714, we see the name “ Melancthon,” and read that 
his father’s name was Georg Schwarzert, and his father’s 
occupation armorer to the Elector Philip of the Palati- 
nate, and that the name * Melancthon ” was given him at 
college, being simply Greek for “ Black Earth,” the mean- 
ing of his father’s surname, Schwarzert. Of course, it is 
understood that in former times in Germany it was the 
habit of scholars to call themselves by the Greek and 
Latin translations of theirGerman surnames ; for instance, 
Mr. Gross would call himself Mr. Magnus. But neverthe- 
less the fact about Melancthon will be fresh to all but the 
learned. Opening at random, on another page we see it 
mentioned, as evidence of the sense which the English peo- 
ple of Reformation times had of the special sacredness of 
the Psalms in worship, that it was the custom for men to 
keep their hats on during the reading of the lessons, but 
to remove them when the singing of the Psalms was 
begun. 

The first part of this Dictionary of Hymnology, which is 
edited by Mr. John Julian, an English clergyman, was 
completed some ten years ago. But in the meantime 
there has been a considerable addition to hymnological 
literature, and these additions have had to be examined. 
It had been, of course, necessary to go over the whole litera- 
ture of hymnology—a vast field. The total number of 
Christian hymns, existing in about two hundred languages 
and dialects, is said to be not less than four hundred thou- 
sand. The greater part of these are in German, English, 
Latin, and Greek, and the order here given of the lan- 
guages represents the comparative extent of their contribu- 
tions to hymnology. Dr. Schaff, who contributes the article 
on German Hymnology, says that the number of German 
hymns cannot fall below one hundred thousand. Dr. 
Schaff considers that the church hymn, in the strict sense 
of the word, as a popular religious lyric in praise of God 
to be sung by the congregation in public worship, was 
born with the German Reformation, and is of German 
origin. The leading articles on national and denomina- 
tional hymnody are by writers of equal competence and 
distinction. The work is no doubt the fullest of its kind 
that has yet appeared. 

We naturally turn first to the article on American hym- 
nody. This article takes up the chief religious denomina- 
tions of this country in turn and discusses their relation to 
the subject. The fact, as stated, that the American Epis- 
copal Church is behind its English mother in hymnic fertil- 
ity and good taste is ascribed to the absence here of the 
voluntary system of the Church of England. The writer 
says that in some American dioceses “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” is allowed, but it is, we believe, true that in 
certain ritualistic churches this compilation is used even 
in dioceses where it is not allowed, and that there is no 
interference with the practice. It is also, we understand, 
the case in the Episcopal, as in some other American 
churches, that the authorized hymn-books have been pub- 
lished in the interest of some charitable fund, and that there 
has been this motive for making their use as exclusive as 
possible. With regard.to the Methodists, it is suggested 
that the splendid provision made by Charles Wesley has 
had in America, as in England, the effect of deterring those 


1A Dictionary of Hymnology, setting forth the Origin and History of 
Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference to those 
contained in the Hymn-books of pageen spouting Countries, and now in com- 
mon use, together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their Authors and 
Translators,and Historical Articles on National and Denominational Hym- 
nody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, etc. Edited by John 
ne M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 
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following his views and methods from attempting serious 
hymns after his pattern. In this connection the services 
of one member of the Methodist Church in this country 
should not be overlooked—David Creamer, of Baltimore, 
the earliest American student of hymnology and collector 
of hymns, Mr. Creamer had before 1860 gathered a hym- 
nological library of eight hundred volumes, many of them 
very rare, which is now the property of Drew Theological 
Seminary at Madison, N.J. The article bestows high 
praise upon the hymnic work of the American Unitarians. 
About a page is given to Dr. Ray Palmer, of whose 
hymns it is said, “ The best of them, by their combination 
of thought, poetry, and devotion, are superior to almost all 
others of American origin.” Some interesting notes are 
given as to the circumstances under which several of Dr. 
Ray Palmer’s most widely known hymns were written. Of 
the hymn, “ Oh, sweetly breathe the lyres ahove,” it is said 
that it was written in the winter of 1842-3, at the time of a 
revival (we presume at Bath, Me., where Dr. Palmer was 
at that time the pastor of a Congregational church). At 
the previous communion several persons had been received 
into the church, and Doddridge’s hymn, “‘ O happy day that 
fixed my choice,” had been sung as especially appropriate. 
Not caring to repeat it, Dr. Palmer wrote this hymn. The 
most widely known of his hymns, “ My faith looks up to 
Thee,” was the first he wrote. It was written when the 
author was fresh from college (he graduated at Yale in 
1830) and was filling a teaching engagement in New York. 
Concerning its composition the author has left the follow- 
ing: “I gave form to what I felt by writing, with little 
effort, the stanzas. I recollect that I wrote them with very 
tender emotion, and ended the last line with tears.” A 
short time afterwards the hymn was given to Dr. Lowell 
Mason to use, if thought good enough, in a work called 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship ” which he was then 
compiling. It was first entitled “ Self-Consecration,” but 
was afterwards known as “Olivet.” It has passed into 
most modern collections in all English-speaking countries, 
and has been translated into many languages. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by that very accomplished translator Dr. 
H. M. Macgill, the first line being “ Fides Te mea spectat.” 
It gives some idea of the scope of the work when we 
say that the hymns as well as the authors are described 
separately and alphabetically. Information which one does 
not find under the name of the author he will find under 
the first line of the hymn. Turning to that well-known 
hymn of Charles Wesley, “ Come, O thou Traveler un- 
known,” of which, according to John Wesley, Watts said, 
“That single poem ‘ Wrestling Jacob’ was worth all the 
verses he himself had written ”—of this hymn it is remarked 
that, although a poem of great power and finish, it is 
unsuited to public worship. As proof of its unfitness for 
congregational use, the fact is mentioned that it is seldom 
found in any hymnal except those of the Methodist denomi- 
nation. And yet in her recent work, “ David Grieve,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who probably speaks from personal 
knowledge, gives several stanzas of the hymn as sung with 
great effect at a prayer-meeting. ‘ Again and again,” she 
writes, “the lines rose on the autumn air; each time the 
hymn came to an end it was started afresh, the sound of it 
spreading far and wide into the purple breast of Kinder 
Scout.” Looking for some account of that very majestic 
hymn “ The God of Abram Praise,” we find, not under the 
name of the author, Olivers, but under the first line, an 
account of itsorigin. There was an unauthenticated report 
to the effect that Olivers had said that he had translated 
it from the Hebrew and that he had got from Leoni, a 
well-known Jewish public singer, a synagogue melody to 
suit it, and had on this account called the tune Leoni. 
The editors of this work, on communicating with the chief 
rabbi of Great Britain, received a confirmation of this state- 
ment. The Hebrew text is given of the supposed original, 
and a literal translation and the music of Leoni are also 
given. It is rather surprising that a shoemaker, as Olivers 
was, should have known Hebrew, and we do not find any 
very startling resemblance between the literal translation 
and Olivers’s poem. At any rate, none but a pedant 
could say that the resemblance is such as to diminish 
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in the least the credit due Olivers for his extraordinary 
work, 

One fact which must strike anybody in looking through 
this volume is to how small a degree hymnology is indebted 
to the great men of letters, to the great kings of song. 
Dryden’s only known contributions to hymnology have 
been, we believe, some three translations from the Latin; 
these are the “Veni Creator,” the “Te Deum,” and “ St. 
John’s Eve.” Sir Walter Scott ascribed these to Dryden 
without hesitation, but some doubt has lately been thrown 
upon his authorship of them. A claim, however, has 
recently been made on his behalf for the authorship of a 
large body of translations from the Latin. The hymns of 
Burns are published in some British and American selec- 
tions. A few of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, such as “ The 
wild gazelle on Judah’s hills,’ have found a place in 
some of our American collections. Addison’s ‘The 
spacious firmament on high,” and “When all thy mer- 
cies, O my God,” are, of course, valuable hymnic contribu- 
tions. The writer in this dictionary, by the way, dismisses, 
as pot worthy of the slightest consideration, the claim to 
the authorship of these poems made on behalf of Marvell. 
But even these poems are not hymns of the highest quality. 
Is not poetry rather than devotion the chief element of the 
beautiful “The spacious firmament”? The contributions 
of Moore are very significant examples of poems which 
have not been entirely successful as hymns. The fault in 
this case is not that they are unsuited to be sung, for most of 
Moore’s things were written to be sung, but that in their 
substance they are, many of them at any rate, fanciful and 
somewhat sentimental poems rather than hymns. Some 
good hymns have been written by our best American poets. 
Bryant’s “ Oh, deem not they are blest alone” is especially 
fine. A hymn mentioned in this work as having been 
written by Emerson for the ordination of his successor at 
the Second Unitarian Church of Boston, “ We love the 
venerable house,” appears in the usual edition of Emer- 
son’s poems. 

If it be true that the great poets have done singularly 
little for hymnology, it is also true that some admirable 
hymns have been written by authors whose general powers 
of composition were not of a high order. James Mont- 
gomery was a poet who has been much ridiculed, and yet 
the opinion of the religious world, no doubt in this case 
the true opinion, sets a high estimate upon his hymns, 
The thoroughly competent writer in this work says: “ His 
‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire’ is an expanded defini- 
tion of prayer of great beauty; and his ‘ Forever with the 
Lord’ is full of lyric fire and deep feeling.” Looking 
recently through some of Mrs. Browning’s letters, we saw 
that she spoke with, no doubt, just disparagement of that 
period of literary poverty when “ Helen Williams [wrote] 
our odes.” Now, this was Helen M. Williams, who wrote 
“When thee I sing, protecting Power.” Miss Williams, 
by the way, was, like Montgomery, a sufferer for her liberal 
opinions. She was in Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
and, having in some of her writings expressed herself too 
freely, was imprisoned by Robespierre. 

But to account for the fact that so few poets are hymn- 
writers! We imagine that the writers of great hymns have 
often been great religious characters. To them applies 
the old phrase, “ The style it is the man.” It is a significant 
fact that one of the greatest of them was Luther. We 
believe, also, that a necessary condition of writing a great 
hymn is a profound absorption in the subject, and this is 
not a condition which poets are likely to fulfill. Not that 
they are not often strongly religious characters, but their 
eyes are everywhere—“ not deep the poet sees, but wide.” 
The tremendous concentration, the confidence, the pro- 
found persuasion of the infinite practical importance of the 
theme, to the exclusion of all others, which we see in 
such a work as “ Dies ire,” is very unlike that lively and 
various observation and attention which are the usual 
characteristic of the poet’s mind. 

This book is a vast mine of information upon a most 
important and attractive subject. It combines in a high 
degree a depth and fullness of knowledge which must be 
the result of great labor, with a literary taste and finish 
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and an inviting quality rare in such works. The subject 
unites the attractions of two very interesting fields of 
study—religious and literary history and experience. 
There is scarcely any history so attractive as that which 
deals with the religious sentiments and practices of man- 
kind, and this fascination exists for all who have a sense 
of the poetic and the picturesque in the life of man and 
the human mind. On the other hand, literary biography 
has always been recognized as one of the most delightful 
of subjects. The present volume has both these elements. 
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The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. By Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. This is the first of two books in which M. de 
Saint-Amand proposes to tell the story of the unhappy life of 
the only daughter of Louis XVI., the woman whom Napoleon 
called “the only man in the family,” and whose high spirit and 
firm purpose survived a youth which might well have crushed 
the strongest intellect. The record of her girlhood’s days is the 
oft-told but ever interesting tale of the imprisonment of the royal 
family in the Temple, the insults and deprivations inflicted on 
Marie Antoinette and her children, the execution of King and 
Queen, the odious persecution of the poor boy-Dauphin, the 
tortures inflicted on him by the cobbler Simon, and all the 
wretched history of that chapter of the French Revolution 
which Republican France of to-day would most willingly undo if 
it could. Most pitiful was the fate of the young girl, from whom 
father, mother, brother, and aunt were taken one by one, while 
she was kept in horrible ignorance of their destiny and treatment 
—even her mother’s execution was not made known to her until 
eighteen months after the event. After France had partly 
recovered from its frenzy and had become a little ashamed of 
its inhuman treatment of the innocent royal children, Marie 
Thérése was exchanged as a prisoner for several French officers 
held in Austria, but even in that country she was under con- 
straint, and an attempt was made to marry her, against her own 
wishes and those of her dead father, to an Austrian prince. Her 
firm resistance to this gives an idea of a strength of character 
rarely shown in such matters by royal princesses. Escaped 
from this domination, she wandered over Europe, sharing the 
exile of Louis XVIII., and returning to France with him at the 
Restoration. Here for the present the author leaves her. M. 
de Saint-Amand writes with the same vivacity and intense sym- 
pathy for the misfortunes of the Bourbons that he has evinced 
in other books. Subject and treatment combine to make this 
a really fascinating volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


We wish that some of the clever and popular writers of Eng- 
lish fiction who so regularly turn us off their two or three novels 
a year, drawing on their stores of facility and skill already 
acquired, and thinning out the substance of their stories to meet 
the needs of “ pot-boiling ” haste, would study and profit by this 
little Irish tale ,before us, which the Hon. Emily Lawless has 
called by the name of its peasant heroine, “Grania.” It is true 
art, because it is based on the most thorough study of its subject. 
Every page has some of those minute touches which can come 
only from close personal knowledge and warm sympathy, not 
from the forced and hurried “ cramming up” of a subject. The 
scene is laid on Inishmaan, one of three small islands in the Bay 
of Galway, where a sparse and hardy population ekes out a 
scanty living by fishing and raising a few potatoes on the barely 
covered rocks. With the dull, sordid life of these ignorant and 
half-starved.creatures the author deals with the closest realism, 
and yet the result is not dull or wearying, because this realism is 
inspired with imagination. The heroine, Grania, is a pathetic 
figure, a girl of a noble heart, of endless powers of devotion and 
sacrifice, who has the ill fate to lavish all these qualities on a 
sanguine but indolent and vicious fisherman of a not uncommon 
Celtic type. The plot is a simple one, and though the element 
of pathos is always present, there is nothing painful or disagree- 
able in the treatment. The literary workmanship is of the finest 
quality, and the simple incidents of the tale are treated with 
graphic and sometimes dramatic effect. There is no tortuous 
misspelling to convey a dialect, but, by a few touches of literal 
translation from the Irish tongue in which these islanders still 
speak, their colloquial traits are clearly brought out. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 


In the author of Roweny in Boston (Maria Louise Pool) must 
be hailed a new writer on New England life and characters 
worthy, in point of fidelity to nature, to rank with Miss Jewett, 
Mrs. Slosson, and Miss Wilkins. Her literary art is hardly equal 


to that of these writers, it is true, but Miss Pool has a piquant 
freshness of style and raciness of humor that give her work 
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individuality and strength. “ Roweny” herself is the pick of 
Yankee country girlhood, bright, clear-headed, self-reliant, and 
with a native undeveloped refinement that makes her hold her 
own with Miss Phillips, the Boston exponent of culture who has 
tried and tired of Browning clubs, theosophy, mind-cure, and 
all that sort of thing, and who is yet a young woman of warm 
heart and honest purpose, under a gloss of cynicism and cultured 
indifference. Roweny comes to Boston to study art, and the 
interior of a cheap Boston boarding-house is painted as faith- 
fully as Mr. Howells could have done it. The situations are 
full of fun, the dialect is not too continuous, and the portraits of 
the country lover, the sharp-tongued spinster dressmaker, the 
city “ mejum,” and the little dog “ Marmaduke” are all drawn con 
amore and to the life. Not so that of the young Boston ele- 
gant, with single eyeglass and inability to pronounce the letter 
yr. In this one character the author produces the effect of fol- 
lowing a conventionally accepted literary type, and a poor 


one, instead of copying from nature. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in 1891 by Professor Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Bart., M.P., are of an exceptional power and depth. 
While Christianity needs no readjustment to the spirit of the 
age, it is certain some Christian theology has that need. Words 
and phraseology become obsolete, new junctures arise. Dr. 
Paley’s watch is on the shelf. The whole field of evidences 
must be surveyed anew. The theory of evolution calls for new 
attitude and new considerations upon the wider bearings of the- 
ology. New problems demand new solutions, whether perma- 
nent or transitory. Professor Stokes’s Maiural Theology is 
written up to date. He has been alive to the questions of the 
day. Besides being alert, he is subtle, although in the main 
clear. His treatment of the problem of pain, of spiritual life, of 
the resurrection, of the foundations of morality, etc., is simply 
masterly. We trust the book will find many readers among the 


clergy and students of theology. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


The World as the Subject of Redemption. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1883.) By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, 
M.A. With an Introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in Johns Hopkins University. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) That a new edition of this notable work has been 
required is an auspicious sign of the progress of the view of 
Christianity which it inculcates. To the hearty commendation 
which we have previously expressed we can add no more than to 
reiterate Professor Ely’s remark in his introduction: “ Its gen- 
eral perusal by those who call themselves Christians in English- 
speaking lands, especially those of wealth and culture, would 
tend to produce a new reformation more glorious than that of 
the sixteenth century, and with this reformation—indeed, as an 
essential part of it—would come all reforms needed in our entire 
social structure.” 


Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins is an experienced and a cheer- 
ful traveler. The record of her impressions and observations 
in Brazil, Alaska, and the Bermudas is set forth in From Palm 
to Glacier. The author hits very happily the right combination 
of reportorial and personal talk, and reproduces local color 
admirably. As may be imagined from her subject, this is a 
book of strong contrasts; but, whether under tropical or arctic 
sky, the writer contrives to amuse and interest her traveling com- 
panions as they follow her through the pages of this capital 
descriptive work. There are many well-rendered full-page pho- 
tographs, and pains have been taken to give the book a unique 
and attractive exterior. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


There are perhaps thousands of Presbyterians to-day who 
never saw or heard of a “token.” To such Zhe Story of the 
Token as Belonging to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by 
Robert Shiells (John Ireland, New York), will be a surprise and 
a matter of much interest. But the use of communion tokens 
has not been restricted to the Presbyterian Church. Both the 
Anglican and Roman Churches in places have used, or do now 
use, such means to admit those who are deemed worthy to the 
holy communion. Mr. Shiells’s modest little book is a work of 
original investigation, and will remain of permanent value. The 
volume is illustrated. 


The Church of England lost a most promising son when 
Aubrey L. Moore died. His contribution to “ Lux Mundi” 
attracted attention on this side the water. A recent volume of 
his sermons has met with large welcome. The present volume, 
The Message of the Gospel, Addresses to Candidates for 
Ordination, and Sermons preached chiefly before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, shows the author to have been a High Anglican, 
of high ability, rich literary culture, and rational seriousness. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Swinburne has in the press a tragedy on a North- 
umbrian subject, called “ The Sisters.” 

—Mr. Walter Besant’s new volume of stories is to bear the 
extraordinary title of “ Verbenia Camellia Stephanotis.” 

—The American Sunday-School Union offers one thousand! 
dollars in two premiums—$600 for the best book, and $400 for 
the next best book, written for the Society, on “ The Christian: 
Nurture and Education of Youth for the Twentieth Century.” 

—Fresh stories of Brer Rabbit and the other brethren are 
promised, together with some autobiographic matter, in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s new book, “On the Plantation,” which is at. 
once to be published by the Appletons, with illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble. 

—John G. Whittier has written a letter to Archbishop Tache, of 
Winnipeg, Canada, thanking him for ringing the bells of St. Boni-- 
face, referred to in Whittier’s poem, “ Red River Voyageur,” on the 
poet’s birthday, recently. “1 have,” writes the poet, “ reached an 
age when literary success and manifestations of popular favor 
have ceased to satisfy one upon whom the solemnity of life’s- 
sunset is resting; but such a delicate and beautiful tribute has- 
deeply moved me. I shall never forget it. I shall hear the 
bells of St. Boniface sounding across the continent and awaken- 
ing a feeling of gratitude for thy generous act.” 

—nMr. A. Conan Doyle, the English novelist, writes to a friend 
in Albany: “It may interest you to know that my new book, 
‘ The Refugees,’ which I have just finished, drifts from the court 
of Louis XIV., through Canada, and down through your own 
old city of Albany.” Mr. Doyle’s first book, “ Micah Clarke,” 
was such a fine specimen of the semi-historical tale of adventure 
that many of its admirers-have regretted that the author has- 
been tempted by the popularity of one or two ingenious detec- 
tive stories to continue his success in that line rather than to- 
return to his “ Micah Clarke ” vein. 

—It is a curious fact, says the London “ Athenzeum,” that as 
soon as the celebration of an anniversary of some great poet or 
scholar is announced there crop up various literary finds. “ Thus- 
Continental papers announce that an unknown MS. of Torquato 
Tasso has been unearthed in Italy, in which the poet’s journey 
to Egypt and Palestine is mentioned, which circumstance tends- 
to show that the descriptions of localities in his ‘Geruslemmes- 
Liberata’ are based on personal inspection. The MS., which 
also contains some new sonnets of Tasso’s, is to be published: 
on the occasion of the tercentenary anniversary of his death, 
which will be celebrated in 1895.” 


Books Received 


JOHN B, ALDEN, NEW YORK 
Cyclopedia of History. Vol I. | : 
Musick, Thomas H. The Genesis of Life and Thought. $1. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Strahan, S.A. K., M.D. Marriage and Disease. ; 
Baldwin, Joseph. Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching. 

J. G. CUPPLES, BOSTON 

Kelly, Mrs. M. A. B. A Volume of Poems. ° 
Bowen, Herbert W. Losing Ground. $1.25. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Fullerton, George S. The Philosophy of Spinoza. $1.20. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Howard, Blanche W., and William Sharp. A Fellowe and His Wife. $1.25,- 
Pearson, Karl. The Grammar of Science. (Imported.) $1.25. 
Sharp, William. Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. $5. 
Robbins, Mary C. The Rescue of an Old Place. §1:25- 
Smith, F. Hopkinson. A Day at Laguerre’s, and Other Days. 


Tincker, Mary Agnes. : 1.25, 
Fiske, John. The Discovery of America. Vols. I. and II. $4. 
HURST & CO., NEW YORK 
Hawthorne’s School and College Reciter. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Adams, Oscar Fay. The Presumption of Sex, and Other Papers. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Autobiography of Isaac Williams. Edited by Sir George Prevost. $1.50- 
Jefferies, Richard. Red Deer. $1.25. 
Herbert, George. Poems and Proverbs. 40 cts. 
The Devout Life. From the French of Saint Francis of Sales. 
Lear, H. L. Sidney. The Light of the Conscience. 50 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Keyser, LeanderS. Bird-dom. §1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
The Misfortunes of Elphin. Edited by Richard Garnett. $1. 
Mahaffy, J. P._ Problems in Greek History. $2.50. 
Ryle, Herbert E. The Canon of the Old Testament. $1.75. 
A. J. PHILPOTT & CO., BOSTON 
Easter, Marguerite E. Clytie and Other Poems. $1.50. 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON 
Easter Cards and Booklets. 
THE REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., ANN ARBOR 
Kies, Marietta. The Ethical Principle. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
White, Mrs. E. G. Steps to Christ. 3 cts. 
Bible Difficulties. Edited by Frederick A. Atkins. 50 cts. 
The Pathway to Easter. Seven Words for the Seven Days. Selected by 
Rose Porter. 
The Life Beyond. Adapted from Mrs. Prosser by M. A. T. 40 cts. 
we ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON 
Morris, William. Poems by the Way. $1.25. 
Wormeley, Katharine P. A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. $1.50. 
Parker, Theodore. West Roxbury Sermons. $1. 
UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE, DAYTON, O. 
Etter, J. W.,D.D. The Thorn inthe Flesh. 60 cts. 
: CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Crim, Matt, In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere, 


$1.25.. 
San Salvador. §$ 


40 cts. 
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| in Chicago 
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\\ By 
\} MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 
ONES daughter of Senator Farwell 


| A discussion of the recreations of Chicago 
| society, the debutante, club life, and other dis- 
, tinguishing characteristics of the Western 
yi metropolis. 





MRS. DE KOVEN 


See the April number of f 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 


or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any parto 


f the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 





Recreation Department Letters 


In asking for information in this department, let- 
ters should always be addressed: “ Recreation De- 
partment, The Christian Union, Astor Place, New 
York City.” Letters thus addressed will receive 
immediate attention, when, if they are simply ad- 
dressed to The Christian Union, they are liable to 
meet with a delay of some hours in coming to the 
attention of the Recreation Department. We recog- 
nize the supreme importance of promptness in send- 
ing the answers to all letters in this department, and 
if our readers will co-operate by using the address we 
have indicated they will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage. 


Guide-Books 


We shall be glad to furnish to any applicant, post- 
age prepaid, at the publisher’s price, any book pub- 
lished in the world on the subject of travel, explo- 
ration, or adventure. Whatever is published in this 
country can usually be supplied by return mail. 
Books published abroad will be forwarded as 
promptly as possible. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Alaska, All About. Excursions to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 


Chautauqua System of Education; General An- 
nouncements for the Season of 1892. 


Forres, Morayshire,'N. B. Cluny Hill as a Health 
Resort. 


North Conway, N. H., and Vicinity, A Description 
of. 


Outing Notes of a Trip over the Upper Cods Rail- 
road, giving details of a journey to Quebec and 
Montreal. 


Santa Clara County, Cal.: A Valley which has Won 
the Title of the ‘Garden of the World.” Its 
Resources and its Progress. 


Summer Homes among the Mountains on the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. 


Tours, Summer, to Europe. Descriptive Pro- 
grammes, with Fares. Thos. Cook & Son. 


Tour, Seventh European. Miss A. L. Noble, with 
Party of Ladies. 


Tours, Three Spring. California, the Pacific North- 
west, and Alaska. Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Tour, A Grand, of Seven Weeks. Rev. James 
Mitchell. 


White Mountains and the Merrimac Valley. Sum- 
mer Outings in the:Old Granite State. 


Wonderful Word-Painting 
_ Extract from sermon of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
in ene Tabernacle, Sunday evening, November 
1, 1891: 

‘** When, last Thursday, the swiftest train on earth 
pulled out trom Grand Central Station for Buffalo, 
we started on a wondrous journey. The autumnal 
forests were in a blaze of splendor. Four hundred 
and forty miles of pageant! Let artists stand back 
when God stretches his canvas. Along by the Hud- 
son, and up and down the sides of the great hills, 
there was an indescribable mingling of gold and 
orange and crimson and saffron, now sobering into 
drab and maroon, now flaming up into solferino and 
scarlet. Here and there the trees looked as if their 
tips had blossomed into fire. In the morning light 
the forests seemed as if they had been transfigured, 
and in the evening hour they looked as if the sunset 
had burst and dropped upon the leaves. In more 
sequestered spots, where the frosts had been hindered 
in their work, we saw the first kindling of the flames 
of color in a lowly sprig ; then they rushed up from 
branch to branch until the glory of the Lord sub- 
merged the forest. Here you would find a tree just 
making up its mind to change, and there one looked 
as if, wounded at every pore, it stood bathed in car- 
nage. Along the banks of the Mohawk there were 
hills over which there seemed pouring cataracts of 
fire, tossed up and down and everywhither by the 
rocks. The most beautiful sight I ever witnessed 
was along the Mohawk Valley. Through some of 
the ravines we saw occasionally a foaming stream, 
as though it were sony to put out the conflagra- 
tion. Even the humble bush, like the bush that 
Moses saw, was ‘burning, but not consumed.’ If at 
one end of the woods a commanding tree would set 
up its crimson banner, the whole forest prepared to 
follow. If God’s urn of colors were not infinite, one 
swamp that I saw along the New York Central 
would have exhausted it forever. It seemed as if the 
sea of divine glory had dashed its surf to the tip-top 
of the crags, and then it had come dripping down to 


TOURS 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTY 


July o—Personally conducted by Dr. O. D. Cheney and 
wife Only a limited number received to membership. 
Address Dr ‘ i NEY, so Bromfield Strcet 
(Household Office), Bost »n. 


One Week at the 


WORLD'S FAIR 


AT REASONABLE COST 
PAYABLEIN INSTALLMENTS 
including Railway ticket to Chicago 
and return. First-class Room, Meals, 
admission to Exposition, etc. | 

For rates from any point in the 
United States or Canada, and full 
information, address 
The Columbian Gootaty. 

of the United States, 
173 Broadway, New York 


Cook’s European Tours 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A series of eight first-class parties will leaye New York 
during the ensuing season. First departure by 


S. S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 


Succeeding dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 
29, July 14, Aug. 3.. These parties will visit all the pic 
turesque and historical portions of Europe, INCLUDING 
THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 

A special illustrated programme of 148 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway 

New Yor 


Special excursion to Washington, April 14, by Royal 
Blue Line, all hotel expenses included, $11.50. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475 


A select party sails April 16. Gaze’s Excursions to 
Europe. Programmes for Spring and Summer now ready. 
Best ticketing facilities. Choicest ocean berths by all 
lines at lowest rates. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 

Officially appointed International Tourist Agents for 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893 (Est. 1844.) 

















California 


LOS ANGELES : Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book descriving Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little’city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Bamphiets free. H. Ww. LAKE, Manager. 
SAN MARCOS HOTEL 
SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing Santa_Barbara sent free on 
application. F. A. SHEPARD, Manager. 














Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by _ E. BARN ETT, Proprietor. 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 


DENVER. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF SANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH. 











Florida 





TOURS»EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., $325 and upwards. 
ll expenses; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


ITALY 4ND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Saal pony sails from New York April 13, in charge of 
Mr. E. C. Kimball, Bradtord, Mass. Fourth season ; best 
Boston references. Send for itinerary. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. For “* Itinerary,” address 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


| reg EUROPEAN TOUR Conducted by 
a’ Rev. Henry A. Topp. Scotland, England, France, 
Switzerland. Sails June 25; LY) days: tour $365; from 
N. Y.toN. Y. Address Rev. W. Jay Peck, Corona, L. I. 


EUROPE 


Mrs. Alaric Pelton and Miss Josephine Short_will 
conduct a small Party for a two months’ tour to Great 
Britain and the Continent, sailing from New York June 
29. arly applications imperative to secure steamer 
accommodations. Address MISS SHORT, 71 Hancock 
Street, Boston 

















FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 

ING PARTY through 800 miles of 

“bonny England” is one of seven 

unique trips arranged in the twelfth 
program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 
through every country of Europe. Send 4 
cts. for postage to 202 N. Thirty-fourth St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HOTELS an SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Anew, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 

The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 

Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sanitary con- 

struction perfect; spacious observatory; delightful park 

















«the lowest leaf and deepest cavern.” 





SUWANEE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


No prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker. Steam launch and row-boats ‘*’ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River.’ Alligators and hunting in abun- 
dance. Buildings andappointments first-class. Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 
pages sent free by 

H. P. DRIVER, Manager, 
Suwangg, Florida. 





Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use 
of the knife. Book with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. W E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 











Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 








New Hampshire 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort. 
Open May 1. House heated for early guests. Send for 
circular. M. B. WHEELOCK & CO., Propr’s. 








New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, Fe 
-five minutes Liberty St.. N.Y. 150 








and unds. Letters of inqu romptly answered. 
cat ‘ake Iron Mountain ‘Ballway t. Louis, to Hot 
Springs. R, E. JACKSON, Manacer. 





New, first-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. AZ 
the vear. 
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New Jersey 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water ; fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
$2 per day ; 3; $7 to $101 per week. 
S. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Where do You 
Spend the Summer ? 


Do you know how delightful life at 


CHAUTAUQUA 


is? Aside from the educational system, Chautauqua is a 
healthful, interesting, inspiring place. Families with 
children may apply. Ample provision is made for young 
and old. The sanitation is excellent, water supply pure 
and abundant, nights cool. Every wholesome recreation 
is encouraged. Board and cottage rents are reasonable. 
Write for details. 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


Prati ncn pasa IN THE CATSKILLS 
On a Farm of 110 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
highs close by the house. Superb views of Hotel ‘Kaaters- 
Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishin: 
Gowdae: tennis; charm'ng drives and walks. Good tab e 
and airy rooms, $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
tion Department, | Christian Union. 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 

















air; marvelous waters; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 


Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 





LVew Place to Spend 


the Summer F acation 


F you cannot decide just where or how to spend the 


Summer Vacation, write to the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union, telling where you have 
been, whether seashore or mountains suit you best, and 


the kind of resort desired. 


We will gladly send information in regard to places 
new to you, and endeavor to help you find a pleasant 


summer home. 


No expense to you is involved. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 





ETTER THAN MEDICINE 


is the mild, 
pure, invig- 


orating air of Atlantic City. The invalid and tired pen of business find here a new 
tonic—if they only have the right kind of a home while h 


Sitting in the sun- 
Open-grate fires, heate 


Address 





ere. 


arlors of THE CHALFONTE, you look right out to sea. 
chambers, hot sea-water baths in the house, elevator. and the 
best service, make a spring visit here a luxury indeed. Terms moderate. 
booklet, giving photographic views and description. 


THE CHALFONTE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Send for a beautiful 
It is free. 





Virginia 
WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Offers a most attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
for families and_transient guests. Cuirculars, etc., on 


a —~ 0 to 7% ON, Manager, Newport 
ews, Va., or C. B. ORCUTT, 1 Boosdenn, New York. 











ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 
Truly first class, Superb location. New brick building. 
Electric Street Cars. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Corotipg.— the Land of 
he Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, Pra rooms, private and public baths, ele- 
yator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- 
, ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. Complete in 
its appointments, strictly first-class. ark of 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The pareat air; 
oe ne pages < water; the mostlextended views ; the Health- 
n America. haem exposure. Send 

S beautifully {ustrated pamphle 

LTER C ROWNING, Manager. 


Oregon 
Pere Ans, OR.—THE PORTLAND, One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels | this 


country; American plan; ae: 92 per day and upward. 
; CHA . LELAND, Manager. 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, ’92 
A: R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


oderate rates. 





























Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a beautiful nd h, washed —~ ae A the waters of 
sable cim Bay and Hampton Roads. The weapons 
eauable ieaete make es it an all-the-year-round . reso 
general I attraction, “I Ti 


oa sections, 
and refinement 





ealthfulness and 
is t the tone aw A for of combory 


and an atmos nore of comfort 
pervades the p e, artillery practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the an “Send for pamph et. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





SUMMER COTTAGES 


Maine 


Portland Harbor 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, 
with lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City i: the 














distance. Steamer from Portland twice daily. Newstone 
wharf. Price, $4,000. Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 
Massachusetts 
MARION 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 

The beautiful estate known as The Hermitage, on Little 
Neck, at the head of the harbor, Marion, Mass., wili be 
rented for the season on reasonable terms. Large house 
(14 100ms) fully furnished; stable; ice-house (filled). 
Boat wharf, bathing-house, fine beach. Forty acres of 
forest, field, and + hore. Breez and cool; an ideal sum- 
mer home. For further particulars, apply to 

CHARLES H.L. DELANO, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ROCHESTER, PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 


Beautiful residence thirteen rooms), handsomely fur- 
nished. Healthy locality. De ental bee location on high 
shore of lake. Boating and fishing harming drives. 
Grapes, peaches, plums, etc., grown a... glass; apples, 
pears, and all the smailer fruits out-of-doors. _ Large kit- 
chen- garden planted. Stable. Ice-house (filled). In 
every way a most desirable place. Owner will not occupy 
this season. Two ermanent men-servan's; tenant to 
assume their wages during occupancy. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. CHARLES H. L. DELANO, 

New Bedford. Mass. 








New Hampshire 
SHEPARD HILL, 
HOLDERNESS, - N. H. 
Beautifully located eight-room cottage to rent for the 
sense. Well furnished except for cooking. Meals at the 
—— House # desired. Rent $300 for the season. 


o LEON H.CILLEY, Asquam House, Holder- 
—'s a 





Rhode Island , 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island 


Large cottage, fully furnished, overlooking ocean, In- 
quire E. W. B., 107 E. Chase sc Baltimore, Md. 








TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 





United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of hae and “ City of New York” 
0,500 TONS a 
City of Chicazo, 5,600 Tons 
Cit a Berli n, i 491 Tons. 
City of Che of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vesse Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
= regularity and rapidity of ‘their Passages across the 

tlantic, 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Y See and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 
passe 

Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
deh gue Antwerp to New York or Phila- 
de ia. 

R RATES and circulars giving full information, 
e. to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bowsme Gunes. New York. 
07 WawNur S St., Philadelphia. 


SouTH CLARK Sr. Chicago. 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5S. S. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 

Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, long R. R. rides. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
follows: FULDA, April 16; WERRA, May 7; FULDA, 
May 28; WERRA, June 18; FULDA, July 2. 

Passeng‘rs for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
will find this route the most direet, easiest, and most com- 
fortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from 
Genoa. 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

















THE One year and a copy of SomE WINTER oe 
cmap conse anp How ——. THEM, for 8 
ress The Travelers’ Bureaus of THE 
TOURIST News Sertgs, Herkimer, N. Y., office. 
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Meets the needs precisely.— GOoLvEN RULE. 
A New and Cheaper 
Edition of 


LAUDES 


DOMINI 
FOR THE 


PRAYER 
MEETING 


Edited by the Rev. Charles S. Rob- 
inson, D. D., LL. D., editor of Songs 
fortheSanctuary,”*‘Spiritual Songs,” 
etc., etc. Boundin full cloth, printed 
on good paper from the best type. 
Containing 579 hymns and 330 tunes. 
Reduced in price from 65 cents to 


Fifty Cents 


To churches in quantities. Send this 
amount (stamps or postal] note) for a 
single sample copy for examination. 
There is nothing so good for the pur- 
pose. i 

We publish the leading hymn and 
tune books in every department, 
“Laudes Domini for the Church,” 
“ Laudes Domini Abridged,” “ Lau- 
des Domini for the Prayer Meeting,” 
“Laudes Domini for the Sunday- 
School.” Of the books of this Lau- 
des Domini series 


275,000 Copies 


have already been issued, and of all 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s hymn and 
tune books about two million copies 
have found their-way into American 
churches. Correspondence solicited 
with pastors and committees, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 EAsT 17TH St., NEw York. 


FE. J. Denning & Co. 


Successors to 
A. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail.) 


Handsome Furniture 
Fine Carpets 


of every description 





For 
Dwellings, Hotels, Clubs, 
Cottages, 
Apartments, ana Offices 


The largest stock with 
the greatest variety shown 


At Exceedingly Low Prices 


Estimates Furnished 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 





CABINET COLLECTION-—I will send for $3.00 
specimens of Minerals of Southwestern Missouri—Zinc 
blends, Jack, Lead, Silicate, Tift, Forest Rock, Crystal- 
lized Zinc, Mundic or Fool Gold.’ Proceeds to pay debt 
on Congregational parsonage, Address Mrs. E. L. 
WALKER, .President Ladies’ Aid Saciety, Box 676, 
Aurora, Mo. 





Outlook in Education 


The political crisis in Prussia, brought 
about by the new Elementary Education 
Bill, has attracted the attention of the civ- 
ilized world. The introduction of this par- 
ticular measure, at the desire of the Em- 
peror, and its strenuous support by the 
Government, constitute the most striking 
event in recent educational history. It is 
just twenty years—less than a generation 
—-since the Kulturkampf was inaugurated 
by the famous Falk laws. By these laws 
a complete system of State supervision 
over education was established, and all 
persons employed in the schools in any 
capacity were recognized and treated as 
State officials. All ecclesiastical influences 
were rigidly excluded from the schools. 
The later history of this conflict of Church 
and State on the subject of education is 
well known, but its issue in 1892 would 
not have been predicted by anybody. 

The teachers of Prussia have been urg- 
ing for some time past, both in their jour- 
nals and from the platform, the revision of 
the elementary education laws, in order to 
effect particularly an improvement in the 
status of the teacher. Meanwhile, owing 
largely to the shrewd parliamentary lead- 
ership of the late Dr. Windthorst, chief of 
the Clerical party, there has been a great 
strengthening of the Conservative position, 
particularly as against the growing So- 
cialist party. The latter are the particu- 
lar abhorrence of the Emperor, and to 
compass their defeat and ultimate exter- 
mination he proposes to use every force at 
his command. Chief among these is the 
elementary school; and in acceding to the 
request of the teachers for a new law, the 
Emperor has joined hands with the cleri- 
cals, and proposes to make the public 
school an ally and adjunct of the Church. 
The annihilation of anarchistic, socialistic, 
and atheistic ideas and movements is his 
ultimate aim. Sectarian religious teach- 
ing, with the approval and support of the 
State, is the weapon that he has chosen. 

The bill in question was presented to the 
Prussian Landtag six weeks ago, by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Count von 
Zedlitz, and was warmly supported by 
Chancellor von Caprivi. It is brutal in its 
frankness. Religious instruction is explic- 
itly stated to be one of the chief purposes 
of the public school. In organizing new 
schools sectarian considerations are to pre- 
vail so far as possible. It is provided that, 
as a general rule, every child shall be 
taught by a teacher belonging to his own 
religious body. If sixty or more children 
of some one religious body are in attend. 
ance on a school of another sect, a sepa- 
rate school must be provided for their ben- 
efit. Every child must receive religious 
instruction at school in the doctrines of 
some one of the sects recognized by the 
State. The chief of these are, of course, 
the Catholics and the Evangelicals (Lu- 
therans). The children of agnostics and 
atheists must, therefore, be brought up to 
believe in the tenets of some organized 
form of Christianity, and it is at this point 
that the opposition to the bill is fiercest. 

Not only must this religious instruction 
be given to all pupils, but it must be given 
under the supervision of the ecclesiastical 
authorities and to their satisfaction. The 
provisions regarding this are minute, and 
no real check is put upon the supervisory 
control of the duly constituted ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Even the teachers’ semi- 
naries, or normal schools, are to be organ- 


ized on a sectarian basis. The change of 
policy from that of the Falk laws is com- 
plete. 


Meanwhile the Liberal party has not 
been inactive by any means. A great and 
influential opposition to the bill has been 
organized, and it seems to have a repre- 
sentative in the Prussian Cabinet in the 
person of Herr Miquel, Minister of Fi- 
nance. Immense petitions, numerously 
signed by university professors and other 
men of the highest authority and standing, 
have been sent up against the bill. The 
press has been outspoken, and as this page 
is passing through the press it is not clear 
just what the outcome will be. That the 
Emperor has wavered is certain. For this 
reason Count von Zedlitz has resigned his 
portfolio. Matters have gone so far, how- 
ever, and the Clerical and Conservative 
parties have committed themselves so 
thoroughly to the bill, that a compromise 
seems impossible without a serious aliena- 
tion of Clerical support to the Govern- 
ment. At the same time the Liberals are 
increasing their demands, and it remains 
to be seen in what form the elementary 
school emerges from the conflict. One 
thing is certain: the crisis will leave an 
indelible mark on Prussian politics, and 
perhaps on Prussian education as well. 


The Catholic Church in America has 
of late been stirred by an educational 
discussion that is of the highest interest 
and importance, but which has not yet 
become as well known to the public at 
large as it ought to be. That a movement 
regarding public education is going on 
within the pale of the Catholic Church 
that the Ultramontanes could not approve 
of and were sure to oppose, was made evi- 
dent by the discussion over the Faribault 
parochial school case, that was fully re- 
viewed in The Christian Union for Novem- 
ber 7 last. This new movement, which 
may properly be described as liberal and 
progressive, found a philosophical defender 
in Professor Thomas Bouquillon, the 
learned Belgian who has come to occupy 
the chair of Moral Theology at the Catholic 
University of America. Dr. Bouquillon 
submitted an article on the right and duty 
of the State in matters of education to the 
editors of the “Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view” some months ago, but they declined 
to publish it. It was brought out shortly 
afterwards in a pamphlet, now famous, 
entitled “ Education: To Whom Does It 
Belong?” Dr. Bouquillon expressly states 
that he wrote his pamphlet at the request 
of ecclesiastical superiors. This, of course, 
adds greatly to its importance and signifi- 
cance. 


Dr. Bouquillon’s argument is philosophi- 
cal, clear, and forcible. He discusses 
separately the right to educate, the mission 
to educate, authority over education, and 
liberty of education. Each of these topics 
is examined from the point of view of the 
individual, the family, the State, and the 
Church. As to the authority of the State 
in education, which is the crucial point of 
the discussion, Dr. Bouquillon writes: 
“We affirm that the State has authority 
overeducation. This authority is included 
in that general authority with which the 
State is invested for promoting the com- 
mon good, for guaranteeing to each man 
his rights, for preventing abuses. Educa- 
tion, well directed or ill directed, is one of 
the great means of good or evil to the 
social body. It is on the education he 
receives that the future of the child de- 
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pends; and the child needs protection all 
the more that he is weak ard at the mercy 
-of others. ... The State has the right 
to prevent the unworthy and the in- 
capable from assuming the réle of edu- 
cators. But has it the power to ex- 
-act from those who wish to enter into 
the work of education that they give evi- 
-dence of worth and capability? We think 
that the State cannot be refused the 
power of exacting ordinary and reasonable 
conditions of qualification. . . . The State 
has authority to see to it that parents fulfill 
their duty of educating their children, to 
-compel them if need be, to substitute itself 
‘to them in the fdélfillment of this duty in 
certain cases. In the use of this authority 
‘the State does but lend a hand to the ex- 
-ecution of the natural law. ... If the 
State may coerce parents who neglect the 
education of their children, so it may de- 
termine the minimum of instruction and 
make it obligatory. Who admits the for- 
mer must admit the latter.” 

Dr. Bouquillon then answers the question 
that stands at the head of his pamphlet, 
thus: “ It [Education] belongs to the indi- 
vidual, physical or moral, to the family, to 
the State, to the Church; to none of these 
‘solely and exclusively, but to all four com- 
bined in harmonious working, for the rea- 
son that man is not an isolated but a 
social being.” 


Immediately a vast torrent of opposition 
and invective broke loose. Dr. Bouquillon 
was Criticised, satirized, and denounced. 
Articles and pamphlets have appeared 
almost without number. Four of these are 
entitled to special mention because of their 
ability and character, as well as because 
of the reputation of the writers. They are: 
{1) “ The Parent First,” by the Rev. R. I. 
Holaind, S. J.; (2) “The State Last,” by 
the Rev. James Conway, S. J.; (3) “ Educa- 
tion: To Whom Does It Belong ?” by the 
Rev. S. Brandi, S. J.; and (4) “ The Cath- 
olic Controversy About Education,” by 
Mr. John A. Mooney. The first two ap- 
peared as pamphlets; Father Brandi’s 
article was published in the “ Civilta Cat- 
tolica,’” and Mr. Mooney’s in the “ Edu- 
cational Review.” To an unprejudiced 
observer, however, it does not seem that 
Dr. Bouquillon’s essential arguments have 
been answered or his main position weak- 
ened by any or all of these. Dr. Bou- 
quillon’s opponents'split a great many hairs, 
debate at length the difference between 
education and instruction, and cite innu- 
merable authors whose arguments have no 
possible relevancy to a nineteenth-century 
controversy ; but they do not make out a 
case against him. His conclusions are 
impregnable, and entirely in consonance 
with enlightened American opinion. 


If the Catholic University will identify 
itself boldly with the policy outlined by 
Dr. Bouquillon, it will strengthen both the 
American common school and the Catholic 
Church itself. On the lines laid down by 
Dr. Bouquillon a compulsory education law 
can be framed, passed, and enforced that 
will violate no private or personal rights, 
while it will accomplish an incalculable 
amount of good for public education in 
this country. 


— 


The French have just made a change 
of some importance in the examination for 
the certificate of primary studies. Hitherto 
the written tests have consisted of dictation, 
arithmetic, and a short composition on 
some very simple subject. In future the 
subject of the composition is to be taken, 





at the discretion of the Academy Inspect- 
or, from one of the following: (1) Moral 
and Civic Instruction; (2) History and 
Geography ; (3) Elementary Science, with 
especial reference to agriculture and hy- 
giene. The first and last of these, though 
figuring in the programme of studies, have 
till now been ignored in examination, 
with a result that may easily be imagined ; 
but the new regulation will secure for 
them the attention they deserve. This 
certificate of primary studies must be held 
by every French child, as evidence that he 
has completed the minimum course of 
study prescribed by the compulsory educa- 
tion law. It must be taken by the time 
that the pupil has completed his thirteenth 
year. 








EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
eee 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 

CanapaA, Toronto. 
1D conenemeie COLLEGE OF ORATORY 





Summer Szssion (July sth to Aug. 15th) at GrimsBy 
Park, Ont. Magnificent mountain and lake scenery. 
= Garden of Canada,”’ near Niagara Falls. Large faculty 
of speciadists. Lectures and sermons by ablest talent in 
America. For pruspectus, address 

Secretary MOUNTEIR. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


France, 3 Grand Rue, Bourg-la- Reine (near Paris), 
ROTESTANT FRENCH BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LADIES 
In quiet, healthy location, five miles from Paris. Teach- 
ers of long-standing reputation. Knglish-speaking pupils 
have been retused for years, but will now be received, 
None in the school at present. American references: 
Walston H. Brown, Esg., 400 Fitth Ave. New York; 
Prof. Geo. L. Raymond, pa College, N. J.; E. F. 
Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Apply to 
son St, Pierre, 3 Grand Rue, etc. 





Waters, Esq., 70 
Miss Demler, ‘Mai 





Germany, Dusseldorf, Rhenish Prussia. 
M?s NATORP 


Receives a limited number of young ladies to finish their 
education. Thoroughly refined home ; good instruction ; 
first-rate painting and music lessons. Terms $500 per 
annum, paid quarterly in advance. Best references. 





Iiurnors, Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—bio'ogical and botanical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as t » entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 4. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 





MAssacuusgTTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo repared for college, scientific 
school, or business. Alt e advantages of family life com- 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


. Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Native teachers in Modern Languages. Special 
attention to English, Elocution, and Physical Culture. 
elsarte Gymnastics daily. Individual instruction. 
Yo ungest tpuptls twelve years. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue. ad- 
dress Principal A. G. BENEDICT, 





New York, New York City, 32 and 34 Evst 57th St, 

IsS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

; Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 

Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 





New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
HE N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies teachers for all departments without charge. 
Best facilities. 
H. S. KELLOGG. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examinations, 
and all Colleges for Women. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
yew LANE SCHOOL—Formerly Madame 

_ Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for Youn: 
Ladies. 35th year opens ~— 2 4 Academical and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on our 
examination. For circulars, address 

rs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


HORT-HAND <: a Catalog 
ELF TAUGHT incr 


forself-instryction 
BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
E PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIt 


Do You Keep a Scrap-Booke 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature will keep you informed of the 
best articles appearing in the daily, weekly, 
and monthly press, and get them for you. Send 
for free sample copy. Address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A. Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 

















24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 











bined with best mental and_ physical waneing, E 
new, and constructed according to latest models; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MAsSACHusETTS, South Hadley. 
T.HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 


Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 
degrees, Latoratories, Cabinets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Fine Art Gallery. Board_and tuition $200 a year. Opens 
Sept 15, ’92. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 








Massacuusgtts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MAssAcuHusETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
in DAN SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens’ Octo- 
r 1, 1890. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Lisentuse, Sthery. and Phiiosophy. 











New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A _ for pore packwand ~ their +o oe 
ix boardi ils. ‘ou raining. Terms $500. 
Wy cess,” EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
iu excess of thirty. 


WANTED -—As housekeeper and mother’s assistant, a 
capable, experienced woman, who is familiar with the care 
of a nice house and the directing of servants. She will be 
expected to take entire charge of the house, and at times 
to assist in the care of little children. The best of refer- 
ences will be required. For particulars please address 
P. S. M., No. 1,098, care Christian Union. 


TO RENT-—A most desirable summer home at Watch 
Hill, R. I._ Centrally situated; well furnisbed: pce 
moderate _ For further particulars apply to Mrs. GEV. 
G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., Hartford, Ct. 


TO LET, furnished, for the summer, or part of it, a 
pleasant residence in Amherst, Mass. _ Fine views; elec- 
tric lights; modern conveniences. Address P. O. Box 
203, Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED-—A middle-aged lady to be companion and 
have the care of_an elderly lady in good circumstances. 
Address Drawer B, Bristol, Connecticut. 


A TEACHER wants to find a wealthy woman who 
will educate a young girl having an unusually true, pure 
voice. Address Head Grammar Department, Public 
School No. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED-Good waitress for small family in the 
country. Protestant. ay room alone: if g worker, 
can save one hour each day for herself. Wazes to csmpe- 
tent woman, $16. Address L , Boonton, N. J. 


WANTED-—By.a college graduate, a woman, a posi- 
tion for September in a private school, or as a private 
tutor. Specialties: history, literature, Latin, rhetoric. | Is 
" successful teacher. Address D. J., 1,156, care Christian 

nion. 
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About People 


—Professor John W. White, of Harvard 
College, has decided not to accept the offer 
made him by President Harper, of the 
Chicago University, and will remain in 
Cambridge. 

—Steeple Jack, as the repairer of tall 
chimneys and steeples was called, fell from 
one of the latter the other day at Liver- 
pool, Me., and was killed. His name was 
Charles Shaw, and he had once ascended 
Cologne Cathedral spire. 

—NMr. Gladstone writes in a semi-private 
letter: “I believe in Wordsworth, and 
knew him personally. He has dined me, 
as a bachelor, in the Albany, nearly sixty 
years ago, and I delighted in his noble 
appearance and his beautiful and simple 
manners. I possess a few of his letters.” 

—One of the presents to be given to 
the King and Queen of Denmark on the 
occasion of their golden wedding on May 
22 is a crown of gold, the gift of over 
100,000 school-children in Denmark who 
have each contributed a penny. The 
crown is composed of golden corn-ears 
and clover-leaves. 

—NMr. Chan Toon, a Burmese barrister, 
who greatly distinguished himself as a 
student, and who, when called to the bar 
in 1889, received, through Sir Henry 
James, a special resolution of the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple congratulating him, 
has been appointed officiating First Judge 
in the Court of Small Causes at Rangoon. 

—Baron von Felder, of Vienna, has sold 
his.famous collection of butterflies to Lord 
Rothschild, of London, for $25,000. The 
Baron, who is now seventy-eight years of 
age, believed that he was too old to care 
for his collection properly. It is said that 
Lord Rothschild intends to leave his col- 
lection, now the finest in the world, to the 
British Museum when he dies. 

—The late Charles Jamrach, the natu- 
ralist and dealer in wild animals, who died 
in England last summer, was married more 
than once; and the story is told to the effect 
that, when a friend condoled with him on 
the loss of his second wife, the naturalist 
answered, with a heavy sigh: “ Yes, yes; 
as you say, she was a good wife. But,” he 
added, as if he felt compelled to speak the 
whole truth, “she never took kindly to the 
animals. Why, even in winter she wouldn’t 
let the snakes sleep under the bed.” 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MaBIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 

UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE. 

WHERE. iz2mo. $1.25. 

MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 

THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 

OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 

Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 

Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 








The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminatea, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


kw al 








“(ponrrens minal 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY Coops, 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 

HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 





We bee to inform our Patrons that we have now on 


exhibition the finest line of SPRING AND SUMMER 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not cenvenient 
for you to do so, send for our Hlustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 


(@"PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., etn ave., n.y. 














“English” Black Thibet Suits 


245 BROADWAY, - - - 





Gn Sack or Cotnmepetpied peut os be pate with two balls 
y making it a trifle narrower 
P R I E m than the directions call for. 
C ? $ 20 3 0 Other articles tor which this 
Delivered free to any address silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 


Umbrella Cases, 


Lamp Shades, 


to any 
one-cent stamp. 


and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


ranted fast. e reliability 
EK. O. THOMPSON and ‘paemanonee of the dyes, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier the artistic coloring, large 


NEW YORE with the extensive variet 


threads they produce, 
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PORFLINGER'S 


for the table is Perfeetion. 





vance of ail 
Trade-Mark, 
needlework trade. 


625 Broadway, N. Y. 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


ATERIAL for Cro- 

. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd & 
4 Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 


Crocheted Beaded Bag, 


Handkerchief Cases, 


Etc. 
Samples and full directions Fuli divecti het 
“How to Take Measures ing any or all of above mailed 


dress on receipt of 


ies, ask your storekeeper 


assortment of shades, together 


placed this company far in ad- 
other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 








Cut Glass 





POSS CCC CeCes 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. ! 
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The finest guality of Bells for Churches, 


Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Cosalogne and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO SINCINNATI, 0. 
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eAoonoh, 
Constable Ko Co. 


Spring Furnishings 


Car pets 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are 
now prepared to show their new and ex- 
clusive designs in 


Brussels, Wilton, 


Axminster, Moquette 


CARPETS, which they believe are well 
worthy of inspection. They also solicit 
orders for AXMINSTER and AUBUS- 
SON WHOLE CARPETS, for which 
they are ready to prepare and submit 
special designs. 


Oriental Rugs, 
Persian Carpets 


Of these necessaries of a well-furnished 
house their spring importations contain 
several unique pieces. 


Chinese ana Japanese 
Mattings, Mats, Oil Cloths 


Broadvoay A> 19th st. 


New York 





BE SURE “GOOD SENSE” 


is stamped on your waist, there are 
many imitations but no equals E 


SENSIBLE;/ 
WOM | 


GOOD SENSEY 
CORSET WAISTS. 


Best for Health, Economy 
and Beauty | 












BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won’t pull off, 
Cord- Edge Button 
Holes—wont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Short and long waist. 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS) 


34i Be try Baromengg 


341 Sa | 

MARSHALL FELD & CO. Chicago | | 
Wholesale Western Agen 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 








In Black Silks 


Fine Weaves and Light Weight Types 
are now receiving the preference. We 
have them in very great variety. 

Of the makes that were so generally 
used last season, we have also a large 
stock, which will be offered this week at 
reduced prices. 

Ladies who prefer a Bargain to the 
extreme of Fashion will find this a good 
opportunity. 

IN THE BASEMENT 

We have a very attractive sale of figured 
and Plain India and China Silks, from 
50 cents to 85 cents per yard; Washable 
Silks, Figured Pongees, Fancy Silks, etc. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
NEW YORK 


MACY oo 


6th Ave., 13th to 14th Street, N. Y. 
SINCE MOVING 
INTO NEW BUILDING 
we have added 75,000 square feet to our floor 
area, thereby 
GREATLY ENLARGING ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL 15th 


and mailed free to any address outside the city. 















ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


C.P.Ford & Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. ‘ 








O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 
HOUSE? 


Send for ‘samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly onhand. Send 
for samples. 


WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The 
Easter 


Spoon 





This artistically wrought 
Spoon will make a gift 
combining both novelty 
and utility. 

Made only in Coffee 
Spoon size. 


Plain Bowl, Price $1.50 
Gold “ “ $475 


Early orders are ad- 
visable, as the supply 
is limited. 

Send for illustrated 
price-list of every Sou- 
venir Spoon made. 


J. HJobnston& Co. 


17 Union Square 
Cor. Broadway & 15th St. 











have been in the heat- 
ing business nearly 
50 years—we should 
know something about it; 
we believe we do. 
Constant study, a keen 
lookout for any improve- 
ment, method or device, a 
good name made years ago, 
and a scteredaatinn to keep it still the 
Standard, has made 


‘Boynton’ 


Synonymous with all that is best in 
Heating Appliances and Apparatus. 
We make 


“Boynton” 


Furnaces, Hot Water Heaters, Steam 
Heaters, Ranges. Our catalogue gives 
a good deal of light on the subject of 
Heating— sent you for the asking. 
Our goods for sale by best dealers 
all over the U. S 
- THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 & 197 Lake St., 207,200 & 211 Water St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





Employment 
For Ministers 


Ministers whose time is not fully employed 
may form a remunerative connection with a 
new society whose work is in complete accord 
with their profession. The society and its 


work is fully indorsed by prominent clergymen. 


Address G. D. VAN VLIET 
Room 808, 19 Quincy St., - CHICAGO 


LS CHE] 


Grand, 0 Upright, am gud  Sanane 


To Rent, Installments, on Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 
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Financial 


The increase in the bank statement this 
week indicates that the slight drafts on the 
central banks which were reported for 
two or three weeks have ceased mostly, 
while the cessation of gold exports re- 
moves any further demand from that 
source. The Government payments here 
were in favor of the banks this week, and 
hence the satisfactory, though wholly un- 
necessary, additions to the reserves of the 
banks. This plethora of funds would be 
a positive detriment were the European 
money markets sufficiently active to make 
money more profitable for loaning on the 
other side than here; but as it is not, 
although sterling exchange is steady within 
¥% per cent. of the gold shipping point, 
there is no encouragement for the foreign 
markets to hold out further any extra in- 
ducements for actual gold transfers. 

The legislation in Congress on silver 
coinage came to atest this week, and a 
motion to lay the present Bland Coinage 
Bill on the table was lost by a tie vote; but 
the vote was so absolutely cven that the 
test vote on the bill itself could not be 
brought on, so that the effort is open for 
renewal in the coming week. The large vote 
against present silver legislation is so much 
more encouraging for the success of the 
anti-silver forces that it is understood that 
this outrageous bill will have a poor chance 
of passing the House. The knowledge 
that it could not become a law under 
any circumstances, with the present 
administration at the helm, reduces the 
effect of a possible favorable vote in the 
House to a moral one, rather than a 
material one. Yet the agitation attending 
its discussion is exceedingly detrimental 
to all branches of business, for it pre- 
vents contracts and ventures, and makes 
capital timid to the last degree. The fact 
that, in spite of this continued unwholesome 
state of feeling, great enterprise is mani- 
fest, and great business and financial 
negotiations are taking place, together with 
extraordinary movements of merchandise, 
is additional proof that the country, from 
all points, is ripe for the prosperity which 
is due from the wonderful increase in its 
wealth during the past year’s unexampled 
favorable trade balance. 

The February report of all exports and 
imports gives very large figures for this 
calendar month. Our merchandise exports 
reported are nearly $87,000,000 in the 
aggregate, or nearly $12,000,000 greater 
than for February, 1891; while the 
imports are only about $65,000,000, 
being a little less than the corresponding 
month of last year. This gives us a trade 
balance for the month of nearly $22,000,- 
000 in our favor—against only $9,000,000 
for the time last year—and, in comparison 
with former years in February, more than 
a clear gain; for in the majority of the 
years past the balance for the month is 
against us. The remarkably favorable 
exhibit of a credit balance of $214,000, 
ooo for the eight months from July 1, 
1891, in our foreign trade, appears in the 
totals, while during that time we have 
exported $30,000,000 more gold than we 
have imported. Here, then, we have a 
fair measure of the cash value of the 
securities that have been returned to us 
from abroad; for if we deduct, say, 
$60,000,000 for ocean freights for the 
eight months named, we _ yet have 
neatly $190,000,000 as representing the 
actual indebtedness of Europe to Amer- 
ica for the time named, which has 
probably been largely liquidated by the 
American security marketing of foreign 





holdings. It is conceded that Europe is 
about through with these enforced liquida- 
tions, and that from this time on she will 
have to pay us in return merchandise or 
in cash for our merchandise exports, while 
it is unquestionably natural and likely that 
a new reverse movement will soon set in 
with the return of confidence and credit, 
which will create a very great demand for 
American securities, such as has always 
taken place after depressions. The con- 
tinued great earnings of our railroads is 
an element which cannot be overlooked or 
passed by, as a stimulus toward the de- 
velopment of this new security demand 
now anticipated. With the nearness of 
gold shipments, with the Silver Bill excite- 
ment, and with a temporary depression in 
Richmond Terminal securities, occasioned 
by doubt in some quarters as to the out- 
come of the new reorganization move- 
ment, it is not strangé that the general 
stock market has felt a little depression 
for the week ; yet, on the whole, but little 
change has resulted in prices, some things 
being a little higher and some a little 
lower. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


TiRE BROEID 5035 acssscks ovescsct $4.224,400 
SEA SION, . 555 ssesseonsesenee 1,477,500 
Legal tenders, decrease. .........-+ 716,600 
Deposits, decrease.............+.0- 4,187,300 
Reserve, INCTORGG..0.0< scccccccesss 1,807,725 


This gives the city banks about $18,000,- 
ooo in surplus reserve. Money is adrug at 
14 to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


False Economy 


Is practiced by many people, who buy inferior arti- 
cles of food because cheaper than standard goods. 
Surely infants are entitled to the best food obtain- 
able. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 














308 & 310 
Walnut 
Street, 
. _ Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............. $500,000 00 
serve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities.::: 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892+ 
$3,993,540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-Preside 


nt. 
CHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
TAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - ~ Wash. 





[Jnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


‘CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, 
President. 


George Bliss, 
Vice-President. 
James S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILuiaM LisBey, 
|OHN CrosBy BROWN, 
DWARD COOPER, 
W. Bayvarp CuTTING. 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, 
Ww. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
WituiaM H. Macy, Jr., 
Wo. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H. ScHwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Gegorcs F. VigTor, 
Wa. Wa tporr AsTor. 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Danie D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 

M. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. Wituts JAMEs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun HArRSEN RHOADES, 
Anson PHELPs STOKES, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GegorGE B.Iss, 








Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sens 
free, may help you in 
crease your income ane 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.2.24* 


Please mention The Christian Union 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 1878 
and was incorporated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulated 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten per 
cent. per annum has been paid since the 
organization of the Comeany, and its respective 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits and assets as follows: 





Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
87, $1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214,374.87 
88, 1,000,000 115,444.72 4,035,945-52 
89, 1,000,090 237.945.85 7b} 732.08 
*Q0, 1,000,000 3 6716.85 11,168,685.0. 
"91, 2,049,000 30,396.67 14,074,863.5 


Send for valuable book about investments. 


Equitable Mortgage Company 


208 Broadway, N. Y. 


117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 





8 Per Cent Net sounds good for idle mo~ey, but 
° $2,475 net is not impo+ible rev- 
enue from oneacre Italian Biunesin Oregon. Investment 
Share Certificates on Installments. CR ‘PS AND BANKS 
NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. Send for new Prospectus. 
Tue Farm Trust AND Loan Co., Portland, Or:. 


Special at Low. Prices. 
ey fine hardy Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, 
@ Japan Maples, Roses, 


Choice Fruits, etc. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145° H208u4 53 Rae York. 
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Horlick’s 





Bits of Fun 


Malted Milk 


In a Kansas City newspaper’s report of 
the meeting of a Methodist conference, 
the “mint, anise, and cummin” of Script- 


Needs a thorough cleansing this spring, in order to 
expel the impurities which have accumulated during 
the winter, or which may be hereditary, and cause 


With the declining years of life comes the loss 
of the teeth, ordinary food cannot be masti- 
cated, the digestive organs also become im- 
paired and are unable to perform their respective 


you much 'suffering. We confidently recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the very best’ 


Spring Medicine 


ure appeared as “ mist, arnica, and cinna- 
mon.” —World. 


functions, as a result the usual foods do not 
property ‘digest, pote flatulence and ex- 


cessive distress after eating. 


Aged People 


will find in Horlick’s Malted »P a pleasant, 


To some of his auditors a great preacher 
always seemed to act as if he thought he 
was doing the Bible a great honor by 
selecting a passage from it for his text.— 
Somerville Journal. 


A Natural Supposition—Mr. Tulking- 


By its use the blood is purified, enriched, and vital- 
ized, that tired feeling is entirely overcome, and the 
whole body given strength and vigor. The appetite 
is restored and sharpened, the digestive organs are 
toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


palatable and most nutritious food that can be 
taken and retained by the most rebellious 
stomach. When you have that sinking and 
all gone feeling, try it. Dissolve in a cup of 


horn—There is a very fine picture of our 
minister in to-day’s paper. Mrs. Tulking- 
horn—Indeed! What has he been cured 
of ?—Boston News. 


hot water. 


Invalids 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a perfect food 
in a concentrated dry form that can be prepared 


at a moment’s notice without cooking, 


At all dru; gon Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. 


Send 


RACINE, WIs,. 





We think we value health; 
but are all the time making 
sacrifices, not for it, but of it, 
We do to-day what we must 
or like; we do what is good 
for us—when we have to, 

We could live in full health, 
do more work, have more 
pleasure, amount to more, by 
being a little careful. 

CAREFUL LIVING is the thing 
to put first; let us send you 
a book on it; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion ot cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
43 








Tickle 
The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 

Seeds largely determine the harvest—always 
plant the best—FERRY’S. 

A book full of information about Gardens—now 

and what to raise,etc., ‘sent_free to all who ask 

Ask to-day. 


P. O. Box 1207 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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TREES, 

F Wsuaves SHRUBS, 
HARDY PLANTS PLANTS, 
RHODODENDRONS, ETC. 


We are known through the country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
trouble in planning and planting Private 
Grounds and Gardens. Write us, »nd 
save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


















“ What penance are you doing in this 
Lenten season, Mrs. McSimper?” asked 
the Rev. Dr. Thirdly. “Oh,I come to 
hear you preach every Sunday !” was the 
cheerful reply.— Puck. 


Janitor (to artist returning from a vaca- 
tion)—There have been so many callers 
since you left that I have been obliged to 
wash the names from the slate twice to 
make room for others.—Z7fe. 


“]T am sure George is fond of me. He 
said he loved the ground I walked on.” 
“ No doubt he meant it,” returned her ex- 
perienced confidante. ‘You know, dear, 
you own that ground.” — Washington Star. 


That New England woman had her own 
ideas of godliness who said of her irasci- 
ble spouse: “ John is as good a Christian 
as ever lived, but you’d never mistrust it 
from his daily life.’—Boston Common- 
wealth. 


“Does your pastor permit himself to 
make jokes in the pulpit?” said one lady 
to another. “Oh, yes,” was the answer, 
in an apologetic tone; “but they are 
never very good ones.”—Washington 
Star. : 


Rector Black—I was glad to see you 
in church yesterday morning. What did 
you think of my exordium and perora- 
tion? Mr. Easy—Pretty good, but— 
Rector Black—But what? Mr. Easy— 
But they were just a little too far apart. 
—Boston Budget. 


“ How do you understand the phrase ‘an 
impressionist picture’?” asked the coun- 
try cousin of the city cynic as they stood 
in the art gallery. “ Why, an ‘impression- 
is one that leaves on your 
mind the impression that it is a picture of 
a cow, and the impression lingers until you 
look at the catalogue and read that it is 
a picture of a water-spaniel.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Mrs. Diffidence 


Doubtless some of us have been puzzled 
that the estimable wife of Giant Despair 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” should be 
named Mrs. Diffidence, when her charac- 
ter belies her name—and Bunyan’s names 
are so significant! Now we are told 
the reason why. The word has changed 
its meaning. “From /de, to trust, we 
get confide, the opposite to which is diffide, 
a word in use in Bunyan’s time. Confi- 
dence is trust, diffidence is distrust, unbe- 
lief.” 

When Diffidence, the giantess, came up 
to help her husband, as in duty bound, 
old Mr. Honest cut her down at one 
blow, and served her right. P. 





Cures 


Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other blood diseases 


—even when other medicines fail. Try it. 


N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the alimentary 
canal. They are the best family cathartic. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—+#.c., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 


“*Full of earnest and vigwons thought, and eminently 
stimulating.” —Congregationalist. 


**Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.””—Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The ody Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 








“*I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
a agcuracy ane and its comprehensiveness.”—ev. Howard 
vosby, D.D. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 


‘** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 
The old fields, that have been culled b = many gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.’”’— jones. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV.,, 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sendin, ; ubject 
to The Christian Union, Sreetear tit anna $e mtd 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
be given as promptly as practicable.) 

1. What is the best history of the Jews, covering 
the period of the Old Testament? 2. What is the 
best history of the Jewish people in the time of 
Christ, giving an insight into their manners and 
customs of that period? 3. What is the authority 
for the statements made in Dr. Abbott’s temper- 
ance paper published some time ago concerning the 
character of the grape products, the drinking habit 
in the time of ‘Christ, the recent origin of delirium 
tremens, etc.? Where can facts like these be found 
in reliable form? 4. What are the best books on 
the question of the Inspiration of Scripture, giving 
the different views on the subject, with the argu- 
ments foreach? 5. What are the four best commen- 
taries on the whole Bible, or sets made up of com- 
mentaries by different men? Please name them in 
the order of their excellence. 6. Where can the year’s 
topics for prayer-meetings arranged for the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor be secured ? 

EAR. 


1. We prefer Stanley’s. Milman’s is 
good. 2. Edersheim’s “ Sketches of Jew- 
ish Social Life” and “ The Temple and its 
Service.” 3. The authorities for Dr. 
Abbott’s statements are to be found in a 
variety of publications. You would have 
to specify any particular point questioned 
to enable us to refer you to definite author- 
ity for it. 4. Horton’s “Inspiration and 
the Bible,” Ladd’s “ What is the Bible?” 
Opposite to these is “ God’s Word Writ- 
ten”—by Gaussen, we think—published 
by the Tract Society. 5. “The Bible 
Commentary ” (sometimes known as “ The 
Speaker’s”), “The Experimental and 
Practical Commentary” (Jamieson’s), 
Lange's, and a smaller one by the Relig- 
ious Knowledge Society, London—the 
latter often preferred by laymen. 6. A 
list may be found in the “Congregational 
Handbook for 1892,” by the “ Congrega- 
tionalist,”” Boston (3 cents). 


We make much in theology and in the calendar of 
the Christian year of the fact that Christ was born 
of the Virgin. But I fail to find that Christ himself 
in his preaching ever made allusion to it. Nor can 
I discover a single sentence in the writings of the 
Apostles in which they show that they had ever 
heard of such an event. Further, I find it mentioned 
but twice in the Gospels—in Matthew and Luke, not 
Mark nor John. Is not the silence of Christ and 
the Apostles significant? Does it not prove that 
there is no special significance to be attached to it ? 
Indeed, does it not suggest that the statement in 
Matthew and Luke (the latter confessedly hearsay) 
is an interpolation later than the Apostolic times, 
or the repetition of some unfounded legendary inter- 
pretation of a misunderstood passage in Isaiah? 

J. M. 


The facts being as stated above: 1. A 
sparing reference in Scripture, as in Peter’s 
mention of “the spirits in prison,” indi- 
cates a minor importance. 2. Either 
naturally or miraculously, the Word be- 
came flesh. The fact that the Word be- 
came flesh is independent of the manner 
in which the Divine Sonship of Jesus is an 
ethical fact, not conditioned by the manner 
of his birth, but by the nature of his Spirit. 
3. The manner of his birth as miraculous 
derives its chief attestation from the nature 
of his Spirit, not vice versa. 4. The mirac- 
ulous birth, never being referred to in 
the Apostolic epistles, cannot be regarded 
as an essential matter of faith, however 
credible. 


Please tell me where I can get the best work on 
Heathen Salvation. Will they all be lost, or will they 
all be saved? How do you understand the Bible in 
regard to it? 5. i. 


Sufficient answer to your question is 
afforded, in our judgment, by such pas- 
sages as Acts x.,35; Romans ii. 7; 1 Cor- 
inthians xv., 32, and other parallel pas- 





sages which any good Reference Bible 
will give to you. 


Who is Henry Drummond, LL.D.? What does 
the editor of The Christian Union think of his ‘* Pax 
Vobiscum” and * Greatest Thing in the World”? Is 
he a sound orthodox writer? 5.0. 3B. 


He is Professor of Natural History and 
Science in the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, and one of the most instructive 
Christian teachers of our time; as ortho- 
dox also as need be. The booklets referred 
to are admirable. 


On what ‘ground does the Episcopal Church base 
its claim to Apostolic descent? Was it not all Ro- 
man Catholic at first, for centuries? 

L. W. McC. 


The claim is to an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of bishops episcopally consecrated 
since thetime of the Apostles. The seces- 
sion of the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century from the Church of Rome 
did not break this succession, but only the 
relation previously held to the Pope. 


1. Is Mayor Grant a son of General Grant? 2. Is 
there any book on interdenominational fellowship ? 
3. It was a woman’s dying request that a Universal- 
ist preacher officiate with her pastor at her funeral. 
Her pastor refused to receive the Universalist into 
the pulpit with him or without him. What is the 
best Christian and Bible argument against such a 
narrow spirit? W. 


1. No. 2. “Matthew Middlemas’s 
Experiment,” a tract (Randolph, New 
York), and “The Christian League in 
Connecticut” (Century Company, New 
York) illustrate interdenominational fellow- 
ship in Christian work. Further than 
this we can recommend nothing. 3. The 
conduct referred to seems to us thorough- 
ly unchristian, and would by most minis- 
ters be so regarded. 


What is the authority of the ‘“‘ Harmony of the 
Gospels” found on page 74 of the Helps in the 
Oxford Teachers’ Bible? C. o. W. 


We regard it as reliable in the main, 
and open to correction in comparatively 
few particulars, if any. 


Will some one please tell me the author of the 
lines beginning— 
Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun and his attendant Earth? 
c 


The editors would be glad to learn the address of 
“ Jean Dair,” author of the story “ Joe,” printed in 
our issue of March 19 and 26. 








Enemies Three 


There are with which the weak person 
generally has to contend, 

Work regularly consumes his strength, but 
often pays for what it takes. 

Worry lights the candle at the other end, 
and never pays at all. 

Disease ties his hands and deprives him 
of power of resistance. 

Who can number the thousands 


Overcome by 


this mighty trio? For 23 years we have 
fought these consumers of life with life’s own 
weapon, the air we breathe, made stronger 
for the combat by the aid and skill of modern 
science. Our 


Compound 
Oxygen 


restores strength, quiets the nerves and ex- 
pels disease. 

Proof that will convince all who reason, 
is offered free to all who suffer. 

Send us your address, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 





DHNSON’S 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


KEsvOT 
yw’ 4 ORICINATED NEp 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SooTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 
to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds» 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and P: ns. Re- 
lieves oe Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic. 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilbiains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Jil’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. _ Price 35 cts. 

Six bottles, $2.00. 1. S, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 





MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


L¥, 
Se RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most been. 

tiful new ROSE o 
A B A N the year which we a 
W! ENTIRELY FAS 








toour ree “ 1892. I ft ore! invnee 

in flowers for ou ALOG 

ieee novelties Mt speci ‘ies a4 
YOU, write now. 


‘offered. iT \ AY 
IH LP. SON, Priiadelonia, Pas 


| POBT. S 





AND 


BY Small & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Catalogues sent 


/BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 

OES, recommended by Physicians and Surgeons 
ee Children learning to walk, and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankles, B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New York. 

















F REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 
2 THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS ¥ 


sul every wher, inCrownstppered bottles only, 








The 


Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 
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Applause in Church 


Some discussion having arisen in the 
English papers about the propriety under 
any circumstances of signs of approbation 
in achurch, Mr. James Payn, in the “ Illus- 
trated News,” says: 

“ It is curious how, in the discussion re- 
specting applause in church, both those in 
favor of it and those against it treat the 
demonstration as a novelty. Yet it was 
frequently practiced at a very early period. 
In answer to a doctrinal question raised by 
St. Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen replies: “ I 
will teach you that at church, where, when 
all the people shall applaud me, you will 
be forced to know what you do not know ; 
for if you only keep silence you will be 
looked upon as a fool.” Vigilantius, who 
seems to have had a different opinion of 
St. Jerome, could not suppress his rapture 
at hearing him preach, but would jump up 
and applaud with both hands, crying at 
the same time in a loud voice, ‘ Excellent 
father! Orthodox divine!’ and so on, in 
a fashion that would nowadays have got 
him sent to jail for brawling. When St. 
Chrysostom preached, we are told, ‘the 
congregation waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs,’ and cried aloud, ‘The thir- 
teenth apostle ! the glory and honor of the 
priesthood!’ Bishop Burnet so appreci- 
ated the humming noise that indicated 
approbation of his sermons, that he is said 
‘to have sat down in the pulpit to enjoy it ;’ 
but Bishop Spratt, his rival, was wont to 
check these notes of admiration with 
‘ Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.’ Wheth- 
er clagueurs were used in either case, we 
are not informed. On the other hand, as 
might be expected, disapprobation was 
sometimes expressed by congregations. 
When a preacher made himself obnox- 
ious to the students at Cambridge, we 
are told in Cradock’s‘ Memoirs,’ it was 
their custom to let him know it by scrap- 
ing their feet. Dr. James Scott preached 
against this practice, taking for his text: 
‘ Keep thy feet when thou goest to the 
house of God, and be more ready to hear 
than to give the sacrifice of fools ;’ where- 
upon the galleries became such a scene of 
uproar that the proctors had to interfere.” 


Pulpit Theatricals 


The news that a Boston minister took 
into his pulpit a bushel of coal to prove 
the dishonesty of local tradesmen is not 
an extreme illustration of the employment 
of theatrical devices to fill our pews. It 
would seem, from the briefest observation 
of current practices, that primitive Gospel 
themes and Gospel methods have no place 
whatever-in hundreds of American pulpits. 
By way of example, we shall print a few 
subjects of sermons which were recently 
advertised in the daily papers in one day: 

“ A Youthful Heroine.” 

“Whittier, the Quaker Poet.” 

“Errors of Police Courts.” 

«“ A War with Chili.” 

« A Rain of Righteousness.” 

“ That Night Interview.” 

« A Delightful Journey.” 

“ The Function of Particularism.” 

«“ A Scarlet Thread.” 

«“ Pretty Women.” 

“ Character of Hamlet.” 

«“ Boomerangs and Monkeys.” 

This array of highly peppered sensa- 
tionalism will carry its own argument 
against such methods of increasing church 
attendance. It is not to be presumed that 
these subjects are what showmen would 
call “ leaders ” for bad performances. We 


can imagine how “A Delightful Journey” 
might be the subject of a very pleasing 
discourse, or how a “War with Chili” 
might be used to inspire patriotic senti- 
ments, or how a “ Rain of Righteousness” 
might be appropriate for a wet evening 
in the fall of the year. Boomerangs and 
Monkeys would be a_ peculiarly well- 
adapted subject for those who aspire 
to imitate Talmagean gesticulation with- 
out Talmagean piety and brains, but the 
“ Interior’s ” whole editorial corps would 
walk many miles over a country road te 
learn by what magic the Gospel themes of 
sin and salvation can be preached to the 
people under such stalking deceits.—/m- 
terior. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The Best Tonic 


known, furnishing sustenance to both brain 
and body. 








ae i ee oe es 
Price | ‘* Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25c. 


ECHAM 

SILLS 
Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 


Remove Disease & 


Promote Good Health 


Famous the world over. ; 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
5 Made at St,Helens,England. Sold by drug-¢ 
/ gists and dealers. New York Depot, 365 
108. 


? Canal Street. 













Three Questions 





HOW MUCH would the majority 
of drunkards give to be cured of 
thetr thirst for liquor ? 


HOW MANY drunkards are there 
in: the United States ? 


WHAT WOULD be the income of 
a great Remedial Institute, from 
which 9g out of every 100 arunk- 
ards were discharged cured within 
four weeks ? 

2 9? 2? 


These questions are asked for a purpose. 
They concern you if you have, 


(1) A DISSIPATED FRIEND TO SAVE, or 
(2) MONEY TO INVEST; 


BECAUSE 











The National Bichloride of Gold Institute 
Building, just opened in Chicago, Ill., corner 
of West Monroe Street and Hoyne Avenue. 
This building and the ground it stands on is 
the property of the National Bichloride ot 
Gold Co. For terms of establishing branch 
institutes, address the Company 





(2) Alcoholism, opium-eating and the tobacco habit cam be cured. 

(6) THE NATIONAL BICHLORIDE of GOLD INSTITUTE in the city of Chicago is 
demonstrating this glorious fact every day in the year. 

(c) The methods, peculiar to itself, include the use of Bichloride of Gold com- 
bined with other remedies and supplemented by healthful, moral and Christian 


influences. / 


(d) It has the strong support of a great religious and temperence reform element. 
(e) It already owns magnificent property in Chicago as shown above, and pro- 
poses to erect a much larger and in every way complete institute near one of the 


Chicago parks. 


(f) It is incorporated with authorized capital of $500,000. 


In order to carry out 


its plans 4000 shares of capital stock at $25 a share, paid-up and non-assessable, 


are offered for sale. 


(g) This presents an opportunity for persons of small means to invest in an 
enterprise which is sure to give the most gratifying returns, both in the work ac- 


complished and the profits earned. 
monthly instalments. 


Shares will be sold to be paid for in $5 


(z) Preference will be given to persons having friends who are subjects for 


treatment, and special arrangements will be made on their behalf. 


application. 


Particulars on 


(2) Branch institutes will soon be opened at various points throughout the United 
States and Canada, each paying tribute to the Co., this means large dividends to 


stockholders. 


(7) Of course the value of these statements depends very largely upon the char- 


acter of the men engaged in the enterprise. 


careful examination. 


Upon this point we court the most 


Dr. Mark M. Thompson, founder of the institute and prest- 





dent of the company, a man who has made the cure of drunkeness the study of his 
life, is at the head of the project. Walter Thomas Mills, the well known temper- 
ance lecturer, is the secretary. Standing behind and helping it forward are: Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, D. D., Miss Frances E. Williard, the celebrated temperence lec- 
turer, Rev. D. F. A. Noble, Rev. Dr. J. Wolfenden, and many others. 

If this advertisement interests you send for an illustrated pamphlet containing 
barticulars that cannot be given here. 


Nationa Bicutoripe or Goto Co., 
17 TO 21 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, IL 
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Correspondence 


Free Coinage of Silver 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your article of March 19 brings against 
the free silver bill now before Congress 
and the country the six following points, in 
substance : 

1. It would delay, if not prevent, inter- 
national bimetallism—the only bimetallism 
that can be successful. 

2. It would give us two dollars of un- 
equal value. 

3. It would impoverish the poorer classes 
by providing a depreciated dollar in which 
their wages could be and would be paid. * 

4. It would probably drive gold out of 
the country, and substitute silver mono- 
metallism, which is worse, for gold mono- 
metallism, which is bad. 

5. It would subject us to the danger of 
an inflation and a subsequent collapse. 

6. It would put into the pockets of the 
mine-owners the profit on silver coinage 
which now goes into the United States 
Treasury. 

The first five of these points are wholly 
unfounded, and the sixth is wholly justifi- 
able. A few words can demonstrate both 
of these propositions. In short, the follow- 
ing statements can be sustained : 

1. The substance of this bill is the only 
practicable solution of the silver question 
—the only road to international bimetal- 
lism, if such bimetallism should ever seem 
really desirable to us. 

2. That there are no such two dollars of 
unequal value zow, and there is no ground 
to believe that any would appear in case 
this bill should pass; if they did appear, 
the fact would not have the immense sig- 
nificance implied. 

3. It would help, and not impoverish, 
the poorer classes as a whole; it might 
possibly not help in isolated and rare in- 
stances. 

4. It would probably bring more gold 
into the country ; it would in terms be im- 
possible to give us silver monometallism ; 
if it could, it would be immensely better 
for the country than gold monometallism. 

5. It could not give us metal money 
enough to raise prices above the interna- 
tional level, and the collapse is far less 
likely to be disastrous with a large amount 
of metallic money than with a small 
amount. 

6. The right of silver mine owners to 
have their metal coined into money rests 
upon the solid foundation of public policy, 
of the common law, and the implications 
of the Constitution itself; and the depriva- 
tion of that right has been a wrong whose 
restitution is demanded by equity and 
sound public policy and the Constitution 
itself. But the right of all other citizens 
involved, in the exercise unhindered of that 
right by the mine-owners, is of paramount 
importance to all. 

J. SHELDON. 
New Haven, Conn. 


An Appeal to the Citizens of 
New York City 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, so long under the direction of the 
late Howard Crosby, needs no introduc- 
tion to this community. Its history is its 


own advertisement and certificate. As 
representatives of this Society we antago- 
nize no political party, and no creed, and 
stand simply on the platform of honest 
laws honestly executed. Under existing 
circumstances it is hardly necessary to 
enter into the details of our work, or to 


publish a statement of our methods and 
purpose. They are well known, and com- 
mend themselves, we believe, to the confi- 
dence and approbation of every law-abid- 
ing citizen. According to the terms of 
our Constitution, no member of the Board 
is allowed to receive any compensation for 
his services. There are, however, expenses 
necessary to be incurred for legal and 
detective work, performed by parties out- 
side of the Board, that are a tax upon our 
treasury, and we look to an interested and 
sympathetic public for its support. 
Contributions to the work of the Society 
will be welcome, and may be forwarded to 
the Treasurer, either directly or through 
the President or Secretary. 
In behalf of the Society, 
C. H. PARKHURST, President, 
133 East Thirty-fifth Street. 
WILLIAM WADE, Secretary, 
219 West Twenty-third Street. 
EDWARD A. NEWELL, Treasurer, 
859 Broadway. 





We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsbure GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 
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: 
ING MEXICAN PRIMROSE is the Grandest of all New Plants. It is strictly 


ARM 
& perpetual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good specimen showing always from ten 
to thirty large saucer-shaped blossoms, about three inches across, ofa beautiful, bright, clears ink color. 
veined with scarlet and with a white center. The superb color, combined with airy grace and beautiful 


form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty 


perfection itself. Each blossom keeps perfect many days 


before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place. and this succession of beauty is contin- 
ued from one year’send to another. The plant is a free grower, succeeding in any soil or situation. As a 
window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 
liness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In the open ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 


ly all summer, and, in fact, until winter is upon it. 


Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until 


frozen solid or covered with snow. Itis a ey whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual 
y. 


freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beaut 
is the one most desirable new plant for the wh 


ole 
M, by MAIL POSTPAID, GUARAN 


each, 3 for $1, 7 for $2. 


oth in color and habit, are offset by no faults whatever. It 
wie. FINE PLANTS, ALL READY to 


D to Arrive in Good Condition, 40 cts. 


Those ordering three or more plants may have a Manettia 


Vine free by asking for it. T™ 
THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE with brillant flowers every aay the your, he fone ot te 


marvelous beauty is world wide. Fine plant; ALREADY BUD 


cents each, 


ED AND BLOOMING, 25 


3 for 50 cents. 
NEW PEACOCK PANSY. Scouse nine soe. only fa pinenek: fetes. Te ke te eae minons 


strain of pansy ever seen. 8 


D PER PACKET 


', 25 CENTS. 


een. y 
For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each of Mex ~ 
SPECI L OFFER Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Iwo of each for $1. ae oe, SN 


Also the Following Extra Choice Collections by Mail Postpaid. 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs.. 25e 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, flowering bulbs... 25e 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named............ 50¢ 

4 Lovely Tea Roses,white,pink,yellow and scarlet 50¢ 


5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratum. 50e 
5 Grand Cacti, different sorts named 50¢ 
$ Different rare new perpetual blooming plants.. 50¢ 
6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 50¢ 


A GREAT OFFER. For only $3.00 we will send postpaid all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 


OUR BRONZE BLUE 


and RARE FRUITS 


ATALOGU 


t offered above. Order at 


once, as these offers may not appear again. 


(A superb work of _art in bronze blue) of FLOWER 
is the most beautif et prec: ben oy —~ ef ea N 

s iful and complete ever issued. 8, 

gant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand 7 beautiful large Colored oe oy 


BS, PLANTS 


lates. We offer the 


finest standard varieties and novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and 
rare new Fruits. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, etc. 
Don’t miss the Great Japanese Wineberry, Allsummer Raspberry, Water ay ng Trailing Queen 


other Grand Novelties. 
TO ALL WHO ORDE 


Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, Moeguito Catcher Plant, Pictu: 
one Ge pte N' 


THE MEX 


re Rock Tomato, Stanle 
T CATALOGUE W 
PRIM 


otato, and hundreds of 
IL BE SENT FREE 
ROSE OR ANYTHING HERE OF- 


A 
FERED. Or for only 20 cts. we will send CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MAY- 


FLOWER and a packet of PEACOCK PANSY SEED. We wan 
tubscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural Paper, TOE MAWF 


t agents in every town to take 
LOWER, 50c. per year. 


warge Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premiums, Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Go., N. Y, 
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hich Rtens Chai § 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
tat puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 

“tions: 

rst. The fullname and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publicution, but for 
tdentification. | 5 

2d. Always give the number of the sorasregh in re- 
Serving je questions and answers t sp maged published. 

27a vite on one side only of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must a/low Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
wheter he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mat, 
roe: The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 

eter time to get the desired information uf he does not 
bossess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. nega 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.] 


893. In the question between the use of the phrases 
‘* would better,” ** had better,’”’ “‘ would rather,”’ and 
“had rather,” please observe that the words “‘ better ”’ 
and “rather” are merely qualifying words, whose 
loss should still leave a perfect phrase; and the 
proper word to be used with them can be decided by 
the most simple analysis; to wit, the removal of 
that qualifying word, thus: 

“*T had rather be a doorkeeper,”’ etc. 

“Thad be a doorkeeper,” etc. 

“*T would rather be a doorkeeper,”’ etc. 

“T would be a doorkeeper,”’ etc. 

When “had” is used, removing the word that 
expresses the preference leaves a phrase without 
sense; but not so when “ would” is used. If those 
who teach the grammar of the English language 
had spent as much thought and ink in the condem- 
nation of its corruptions as they have in the effort to 
legalize them, we would now have a more pure and 
perfect language. This particular corruption has, 
doubtless, grown from a colloquial shortening of 
“T would rather” to “I’d rather,” followed by an 
ignorant attempt at restoration, which failed by 
reaching ‘‘I had rather.”? Great age may make a 
corruption venerable, but cannot change its charac- 
ter. D. W. P. 

Perhaps there is no grammatical point 
about which the war of precisians has 
waged more fiercely than this question of 
“ would rather” or “had rather.” I have 
already said that in my judgment “ would 
rather” was the more logical construc- 
tion, but, despite the reasoning of my 
friend “ D. W. P.,” I must still maintain 
that “had rather” is justified by usage. 
I have already referred to the authority 
of Professor Bain and others; to this may 
be added the authority of William Shake- 
speare, the Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, 
and the “ Century Dictionary.” The new 
edition of Webster says: “ Hadas lief, had 
rather, had better, kad as soon, etc., with 
a nominative, followed by the infinitive with- 
out Zo, are well-established idiomatic forms.” 
Then follows a discussion of the original 
construction, which was that of the dative 
with forms of Je. The “Century Dic- 
tionary” says that to have rather is not 
found before the sixteenth century, but 
justifies it as a phrase equivalent to the 
older ¢o have ciefer. Shakespeare uses 
had rather several times, as do also 
Chaucer, Sidney, and others; and it will 
be noted that the example given by “ D. 
W. P.,” “I had rather be a doorkeeper,” 
is from the English Bible. See also 
1 Cor. xiv., 19. All this certainly seems 
to give “had rather” authority as a recog- 
nized and established idiom. To inquire 
too minutely into the logic and origin of 
well-established English idioms is not 
always desirable. 








883. Kindly give a list of best books, for children 
in the Fourth and Fifth Readers, upon the subjects: 
The Stars, Science, the Common Things in the 
World of Nature—as trees, animals, etc.; books 
simple enough, yet containing exact knowledge 
books children will read and enjoy. Ss. S. 


The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has been selecting: and classifying 
books on science for school-children, and 
through the courtesy of a member of the 
Executive Committee I am able to give 
the following list. On science in general : 


“Fairyland of Science,” Arabella Buck- 
ley ; “Ethics of the Dust,” John Ruskin ; 
“ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,” Paul 
Bert. The stars: “Easy Star Lessons ” 
and “ Half-Hours with the Stars,” R. A. 
Proctor; “Sun, Moon, and Stars,” Agnes 
Giberne. Storms, dew, and fogs: “ Father 
Aldus,” Agnes Giberne. Nature : “ Child’s 
Book of Nature,” Hooker; story of a 
boy’s science, “ Birchwood,” Jak; “ What 
Darwin Saw in His Voyage Around the 
World in the Ship Beagle,” Charles Dar- 
win; “ Natural History of Selborne,” Gil- 
bert White. Natural History: “ Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” John Burroughs: 
“Country Cousins,” Ernest Ingersoll. On 
insects: “ Little People,” Stella L. Hook ; 
“Tenants of an Old Farm,” H.C. Mc- 
Cook; “* Moths and Butterflies,” Ballard. 
Birds: “ Wake Robin” and “Birds and 
Bees,” by John Burroughs. Odd creatures : 
“ Marvels of Animal Life,” C. F. Holder. 
Phosphorescent animals: “ Living Lights,” 
C. F. Holder. Through the Andes: “ Ad- 
ventures of a Young Naturalist,” L. Biart. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, corals: “ Madam 
How and Lady Why,” Charles Kingsley. 
The five senses: “The Five Gateways of 
Knowledge,” Charles Kingsley. 


—There is an effort making in Savan- 
nah to build a monument to Father Ryan, 
the poet-priest of the Confederacy. Few 
Southerners have had a more picturesque 





career. 





LONG LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
plaint, Aver’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
life. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ” 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, willcure you 





BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


in America and the most permanent have been obtained by sowing the 


HENDERSON LAWN GRASS SEED. 


A combination entirely our own, of such grasses as experience has proved 
our climate. With every order is sent F'ree our essay, 
ow to make a Lawn.” Follow its plain_directions, and in 60 
DAYS you will have a sward fit to mow, and in 90 DAYS a carpet of the 
richest green, which will challenge in beauty the much vaunted 
s a. BNGLAND. 
one ee sow a plot 15x20 (300 square feet), or for an acre 5 bushels will 
© required. 


Price, 30c. per Quart (free by mail), or by express or freight, buyer paying charges, 


Peck; $5.00 per Bushel. 





25. per Quart; $1.50 per 
WITH EVERY 
is also sent Free our Catal 


ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
ue of Everything for the Garden 


(which alone costs us 25 cents), provided you will'state where you saw this ad- 
vertisement. Our Catalogue of 160 pages is bound in illuminated covers, and 


is the largest ever issue 


is replete with many engravings and colored 


plates of all that 1s new and desirable in § 


eeds and Plants. 
HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








If Darwin’s theory is to be accepted, then the fact that 1 am 

the sole surviver in the trade of those who began with 
, me the same line of business, gives significance to 
the fact that my sales of seed to market gardeners, 
well known to be the most critical of all buyers 
has increased year by year until it has now reached 
vast proportions, ‘That I raise many varieties on 
my five seed farms, make 1700 tests annually for vitality, and 
test novelties, that noone may be imposed on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite you to write for my 
FREE Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


The Celebrated 


Annual Sales Exceed 838 MILLION LBS. 
Write forSamples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y, 





STERBROOK 


PENS <a 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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Royal Pe pee 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A pure cream of tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Superior to all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Gov't Food Report. 





Mr: Stephen Brainerd Lawrence 


Decorator and Furnisher 
: 43 East Twenty-first Street, New York City 


Mr. Lawrence’s method of work is comprehensive and unique. 
An order giyen him to fit up a house or apartment will result 
in the selection of a set of appropriate furniture here, a choice 
rug there, a charming collection of bric-a-brac in still another 

~ place. The best manyfacturers and dealers, with whom he is 
well-acquainted,-will reserve especially for him choice bits in all 
lines, and a custpmer placing an order has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in its filling the most careful scrutiny as to first- 
class material has been accomplished. Hours for consultation 
are from ten to one, ard all communications by, post will 
receive prompt attention. 




















i REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Linen Ginghams 


‘ and Damassé Linens 


Are silky-looking fabriés made partly 
of linen, and in weight.much more 
substantial than the ordinary gingham ; 
they are therefore possessed. of great 
durability, For this reason, as well as 
* that they wash perfectly, they are es- 
pecially So for children’s wear. 
We are showing an extensive assort- 
ment of these goods for this season in 


mia of a: wry neat character. 


JAMES McGUTCHEON & CO. 
THE LINEN STORE 
64 West T: wenty-third Street, New York 





U pholstery Fabrics 


BROCADES, SA TIN, and CHINTZ 
DAMASKS for Wall, Window, 
and Door Hangings. 


NEW FRENCH BROCADES for 


Furniture Ci overings. 


Select CRETONNES and extensive lines 
of MUSLIN and LACE CUR- 
TAINS for SUMMER use. 


The OLDHAM MILLS soft Drapery 
Silks (both plain and figured) in the 
latest high-art shades. 


Complete variety of inexpensive stuffs in 

{ ° . 

new effects for Hangings and Furnt- 
ture Coverings. 


Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on application. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


W. & F. Sloane | 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts., New York 
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